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“THE Ca iFornia Art Crus 


By C. P. Austin 








F THOSE ART organizations of 
Eastern cities, whose names are 
synonymous with all that is stan- 
dard and in high taste, as regards 
works shown in their exhibitions, and 
who return to aspiring artists many times 
the number of paintings and sculpture 





than they show on their walls—one 
wonders if their history during the 


period of inception and development, 
would tell of the same stress, effort and 
experimentation as has characterized 
the period from which the California 
Art Club is just emerging, in spite of 
the calm authorative front that such 
organizations present to the public and 
the world of Art. 

It has often seemed to me, in the face 
of the actions and ideas of those rare 
beings, the handlers of paint and clay, 
that with artists association of an 
efficient sort were impracticable. That 
independence so sought for by an over- 
worked egotism and most artists and 
egotists must be indeed, a sort of somber 
stimulus to creative work. To drive 
home the principle, “Artists Unite!” 
one must offer the most alluring of in- 
ducements. Artistic production is a 
matter of ideas, new ideas; or at least 
their owners have a right to think them 
new. The notion of placing themselves 
in such a position that their ideas or 
even tricks may be lifted from them un- 
awares, is a matter over which the artist 


exercises some caution, as a general 
thing. 

The California Art Club was evolved 
from a group of men, however, who had 


much more liberal ideas, whatever their 


standards may have been as regards 
painting. They were some of them 
amateurs, as the expression is. Ama- 


teur, to use the word in the sense it is 
used in French, means lover of Art, and 
in effect, if the club is strong today, then 
it owes much to the men that cared to 
associate together for common benefit 
and the fostering of Graphie Art. 
This first little group was called the 
Painters Club. An interest in picture 
painting, a few sketches to show and a 
few dollars to pay made you a member. 
We used to get together every once in 
a while and talk over these same sketches. 
Elaborate was the counsel advanced 
and complicated the theories. The bet- 
ter painters had little to say, as is their 
wont, as they took too long to think it 


out. Those that did not do so well, 
were profuse with excuses. Always 
earnest, though sometimes beneficial, 


sometimes farcical, this joining together 
was association, anyway. 

On one or two occasions the serene 
chorus of talk on sketching grounds and 
other shop was ruffled by the announce- 
ment that some one of the imported 
professionals, (for that was just after 


the Frisco fire,) had seceded, because a 
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new member was not up to his standard. 
But as new members kept coming in, 
enthusiasm overshadowed any digs of 
that sort. Among the men added at 
that time were the actual president and 
vice-president of the California Art Club, 
William Wendt and F. A. Bischoff, 
which rather made up for any losses. 
The club had a little gallery in a down- 
town picture store where a monthly 
changing exhibition was always open to 
the public. Any member contributed 
what he pleased and all was harmony. 
The first large exhibition, which took 
place in Blanchard Gallery, Los Angeles, 
brought out the public, and furnished 
the blossoming Art Reviewers’ with 
reams of copy. For in the midst of 
the other changes indicating that Los 
Angeles is no longer a village, has come 
that acknowledgement of local artistic 
activity on the part of the daily papers. 
These oracles as regards Art subjects 
which the city now boasts, have, for the 
most part “just growed” here. A: re- 
markable instinct has in their case 
replaced the opportunity to see the 
World’s _masterpieces. Thoroughly 
grounded on the literary and theoretical 
side, nothing was lacking but a subject 
to which to apply a marvelous intuition, 
and this being supplied by the artists, 
the latter have found, in the newspaper 
writers, wonderfully sympathetic inter- 
pretation of their graphic poems, and 
withal, tactful chasteners of their faults. 
After the first exhibition, the Painters 
Club gained strength and confidence. 
Its gain in numbers also made some sort 
of restriction, as regards the number 
of works shown, necessary, for the 
Second Exhibition. The idea of a jury 
of selection was a vigorously opposed 
as before, but it was agreed that, while 
everyone was to be represented, the 
hanging committee should have the 
right to exclude extra works for which 
space was not found. Nothing is as 
vital to the success of a showing of pic- 
tures as their placing on the wall. The 


club permitted all sorts of frames, gilt, 
stained, antique and black, which added 
to the hanging committee’s troubles. 

In attempting to keep works far enough 
apart to insure an harmonious ensemble, 
some were set aside unhung. There 
happened to be some blank space each 


side of the door, on the jogs in the wall, 
and when the committee were gone to 
lunch a hammer was left convenient. 
Vital, significant fact! but for the hammer 
the Painters Club might be alive today. 

Members not of the committee, who 
also happened to be of those whose works 
were unhung, came in to view the progress 
in the absence of the committee. They 
seized upon the hammer to defend their 
rights, and nailed their unhung works 
to the wall. On the committee’s return, 
despite the cheerful frame of mind super- 
induced by a good meal, it felt very 
mortified over what had taken place. 
The works in question were taken down. 
Feeling was tense, though supressed, on 
the opening night. After it was apparent 
that there was neither contriteness nor 
forgiveness forthcoming, it was agreed 
to disband the club, in gentlemanly 
fashion. 

The members of the committee and 
their adherents, however could not forego 
the benefits of association. The Calif- 
ornia Art Club was born one wintry 
night, (excuse me it is never cold in the 
Southland, as the papers are fain to call 
it ), those present numbering eight artists 


and two oil heaters. Mr. Frank R. 
Liddell as chief optimist and instigator, 
was made president and the writer 


sentenced to hard labor as chief scribe 
and watch-dog of the Treasury. 

It was embodied in the Constitution, 
as drawn up by Hanson Puthuff that 
the new club would stand for a jury 
to judge all pictures in the exhibitions 
to be given. This one thing is the club’s 
reason for being, it might be called. 
As far as I know, and if the memory of 
man runneth to the contrary, it is only 
to recall some isolated instance, the 
club has held the only exhibitions with 
a jury of selection passing on works, 
ever given in the South-West. 

This is important, and a step toward 
metropolitanism. To have a standard 
and to adhere to it requires courage, 
for there is a constant though intangible 
pressure always bearing to persuade one 
that a little favoritism shown here and 
there would be policy. The Painters 
Club, while it served a purpose, was 
provincial and incapable of setting an 
Art standard for the growing West. 

Let it not be though that all has been 
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Arcadian Hills 


By William Wendt 
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Pale Rose and Brown 


By Charles P. Austin 
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The Mountain Spring 


By Ralph Fullerton Mocine 
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Plumy Trees 


By Sidney Dale Shaw 
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Blue Gums 


By Aaron E. Ki.patrick 
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White Weasel 


By J. H. Sharp 
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serene sailing for the new organization. 
Much practice in managing, and a care- 
ful examination of the tangible assets 
in the way of new work of the members 
necessary before it is advisable to 
give an exhibition. This was proven 
by the club’s first essay. Early in 1910, 
it was learned that space to give a ge 


is 


was available on an unused floor of : 
big department store. pena tet 
were nearly completed, but when as 


an incidental precaution, time was taken 
to count heads and pictures, it was found 
that very few of the latter were ready 
and that the former were a little warm 
not to say hot. The idea was dropped 
and the club sank back out of public 
notice for a while, contenting itself with 
a little exhibition in Long Beach during 
the summer. 

While this last was in progress, there 
burst on the club’s astonished eyes the 
figment of a rosy dream, the sort of 
thing that one knows by instinct is too 
good to be true. The builder of an apart- 
ment hotel then under way, wishing to 
add the final touch to his gold and ivory 
hostelry by giving the same the air of 


culture, was only too delighted to offer 
offer the club a permanent home and 


exhibition room in his ball-room. On 
examination of the plans, that part of 
the hotel was found to be in the base- 
ment, but as it was to be a basement 
like unto no other, and as the hunt for 
a gallery is the bugaboo of any Art or- 
ganization out-west, the club was happy 
to forego some things to secure some 
others. 

In January, 
waiting, the First Annual 
decorated the walls of said ball-room, 
under the gleam of the latest thing in 
indirect lighting, about which the Mae- 
cenas in question remarked, “I done it 
The show 


months of 
Exhibition 


1911, after 


all for youse!” was a great 
success in the main. The proprietor 


took a tactful interest, 
if merely a hardened capitalist, 


showing himself 
at the 
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same time an observer of the trend in 
Art matters in general, being of the opin- 
ion that portraits used to be a great 
deal in style, but nowadays the fashion 
was for landscapes. It is indeed an epi- 
tome of the situation. 


His minions showed no such con- 
sideration, and as the ball-room was 
held to be only for the guests of the 


hotel, absent-mindedly turned off the 
lights and stopped the elevator, at times 


when the club’s visitors were in the 
gallery. It was annoying but what 


‘an you do with a gift horse if he proves 


balky? The club thought it best to 
return him to his owner, with all due 
respects. 


The present exhibition was domiciled 
in the building 


in Blanchard Gallery, 

conducted by the gentleman that every 
artist in the Southwest knows for a 
friend, Mr. F. Blanchard. Consider- 
ate, sympathetic and glad to further 
any movement of the sort, the success 


of the present exhibition owes much to 
him. He is one of the chief advocates 
for a permanent public Art Gallery for 
the City of Los Angeles and something 
stronger than rumor says that he knows 
the way to bring it into being. 

When that happy day comes that its 
doors are thrown open, perhaps the Calif- 
ornia Art Club will have been superseded 
by an organization more civic in its 
character, which can thunder forth from 
its membership rolls the great names in 
all walks of life in the city, instead of 
those of a mere band of artists. But 
I sincerely hope that the pioneer work 
of the California Art Club will have so 
made itself felt in establishing an artistic 


standard and fostering painting and 
sculpture in the South-west, that its 


ideas will be sought after and its influence 
still felt. It is a lusty infant, despite 
its detractors and the loyalty of its 
membership and its friends in the world 
outside are going to make its exhibi- 
tions stronger every year. 
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The Game as it Should be 
Played to be Scientific 


By Wm. Unmack 











HE MAN who enjoys his game of 

football must be one who has 
taken care of his training, and 
prepared himself in the most up- 
to-date and scientific manner possible. 
When a player has reached a certain 
stage of physical fitness, the hardest 
and most severe game of football becomes 
a pleasure and does not leave any serious 
or even uncomfortable after-effects, such 
as stiffness or light bruises. To reach 
this stage of physical condition should 
be every man’s earnest desire. It means 
hard and unflinching work, but once 
having attained his ambition he will 
glory in and enjoy his football. It is 
also a player’s only chance of reaching 
the top rung of the football ladder, 
which should be every mans aspiration. 
It should also be properly understood 
that not merely the limbs, but the whole 
body and mind need studying and culit- 
vating. 

There are players and even coaches, 
who think that as long as they run a few 
miles, do a little kicking and handling of 
the ball, with a little “scrum work” 
and a few “line outs,’ that they have 
done all that is necessary to complete 
a modern footballer. This is a grave 
error, and the sooner it is recognized the 
better for the player, coach, and team. 
I do not for one moment deny that the 
above work is not necessary, still it is 
of little use without the solid study and 
keen attention to the scientific develop- 
ment of one’s se).—such as working out 
diagrams of both deiensive and attack- 
ing positions of ones own. This will 





train the mind to grasp the oppor 
tunity of attacking the oppositions weak- 
est point the moment the said opportun™ 
ity presents itself. Then with the prac- 
tical experience, and one’s own judg- 
ment there can be but one conclusion, 
and that must lead to a better and 
much needed understanding among 
players, and therefore be of great bene- 
fit to the game and to the players them- 
selves. 


Again a player must know that con- 
dition to play football differs entirely 
from any other form of athletic condi- 
condition, inasmuch as a footballer must 
prepare himself to counteract bumps, 
hard knocks, and heavy falls, all of which 
the ordinary athlete knows nothing. 
I am not a faddist, nor do I think that 
a man should bind himself to any par- 
ticular form of training. Moderation 
in all things is the best plan to work on. 


To a certain point a man should con- 
sider what he is to eat, but by that I 
do not mean that he should diet himself. 
Everything can be eaten with perhaps 
the possible exception of pastry and 
other sluggish food of that nature. Three 
good hearty meals should be eaten daily. 
When a man is in training he has to build 
up his body to suit the requirements of 
the sport he is going to enter. The old 
fashioned ideas of an athlete living on 
dry toast and rare roast beef have long 
ago been relegated to the ash heap, and 
it is now an admitted fact amongst 
athletes all over the world, that the 
more one eats without actually overdoing 
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it, the better off the man in question 
will be. 


One thing more than another that 
bothers a footballer is a parched and 
dry mouth. This can be remedied if 
the player will discontinue drinking and 
sipping liquids with meals. Players 
should learn and practice to keep the 
mouth moist by natural circulation, and 
not by frequent sipping or other arti- 
ficial means. 


To attain proper physical condition 
it is necessary for the players to go 
through a light course of exercises every 
morning before breakfast, and also before 
retiring at night. It might seem strange 
to ask a big husky footballer to use a 
light dumbell, or Indian club, but the 
benefits to be derived from these exer- 
cises if carried out consistently every 
day will surprise anyone undertaking 
them. In conjunction with this exer- 
cise, deep breathing for chest develop- 
ment can also be practiced to great ad- 
vantage. These exercises alone will not 
properly fit a footballer, but they will 
greatly add to the physical fitness of the 
man when gone into properly as a neces- 
sary adjunct to his usual training. 

There are lots of ways the experienced 
rugby player has of deceiving his oppo- 
nents, and one of the most used by 
thoroughly experienced players is to 
mislead the opposition by means of the 
eyes. This method of clever deception 
is very often responsible for the success 
of many brilliant careers on the rugby 
field, and numbers of the leading players 
of the world today to a very great extent 
owe their superiority to this particular 
“trick of the trade” as it were. While 
there are numbers of players who know 
of this trick, yet there are thousands who 
do not know of it, or even stop to con- 
sider it. Then again there are those 
players who owe much of their success 
to this mode of deception, and yet are 
not aware of the fact till they are spoken 
to about it. Every player after study 
and practice can run with his head point- 
ing straight in front and at the same 
time take in the weak and strong positions 
of his opponents, and also see where 
his own sides strongest point is without 
turning his head and thereby allowing 
his opponents to detect his intentions. 
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It is often said that some particular 
first class team or ‘three Quarter line’ 
thereof, has got the game down to such 
a fine art that they simply throw the 
ball without looking and someone is 
always in a position to take the “ pass.”’ 
The fact is that, although those players 
face right ahead, they can at the same 
time see their own men working into 
position, hence the idea that they throw 
the ball about as they please. Many 
games are won by one man disguising 
his movements and misleading and beat- 
ing his opponents with his eyes, and so 
opening up the game in an unexpected 
direction. 

Again in training}it is essential that 
every player should learn to guard and 
protect himself against the knocks, and 
bumps, and falls so common to the 
game, and to do this a man must learn 
to fall.dive, and throw himself heavily 
to the ground in such a manner that he 
will not hurt, but toughen and harden 
himself, so that a severe fall in a match 
will not sicken him and interfere with 
his game. 


There are many other little things that 
need the attention of the man in training, 
but they are rather too numerous to be 
dealt with in this article. So much for 
training for a game, and now to get 
closer to the game itself. 

In regard to accidents 1 am firmly of 
the opinion that the majority of them 
are due to gross carelessness or want of 
discretion on the part of the player in- 
jured. Of these two causes, the latter 
is probably accountable for more than the 
former. In stopping heavy forward 
rushes, if a man drops on the ball he 
stands every chance in the world of 
being injured, while he could have 
stopped the rush just as successfully 
(without the same chance of being in- 
jured ) by falling in front of the ball so 
that the shins of the onrushing forwards 
may lightly strike, and the men then 
fall on top of the ball. Again a player 
may fall behind the ball, and it will 
be kicked up against his side whence it 
will rebound; or should it stay beside 
him the opposition may kick it, but the 
fallen player is safe from reasonable 
danger. By following out these methods 
it will be found that a rush can be checked 
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“Tackled High’’—A bad way to tackle a player 








with a minimum amount of risk. For 
the plavers own safety they should 
remember never to actually fall directly 
on top of a ball during a rush. 
Numerous accidents also happen 
through a player waiting to receive a 
high kick that is being charged down by 
his opponents. There are, perhaps, a 
few occasions that such accidents can- 
not be avoided, though in the majority 
of cases it can be. Often a player is seen 
running at full speed to the spot where 
he thinks the high kicked ball is going 
to fall, then of a sudden he stops running 
when he gets to the spot where he has 
judged the ball will come and stands 
still, waiting for it with his opponents 


rushing madly on him. He receives 
the ball but is immediately bumped 


into before he can get going again and 
the contact is in most cases very serious 
for the man taking the ball. In this 
style of play, men should use their judg- 
ment so as to reach the ball at the spot 
where it will fall with a fair amount of 
speed on and the instant the ball is re- 
ceived should put on a burst of speed. 
Never (unless making a mark) attempt 
to take the ball while stationery, and 
above all things a player should never 
allow the ball to bounce if he can possibly 
reach it on the fly. It is surprising how 
far a player can run and catch the ball 
on the fly if there has been no hesitation 
at the start. Too many players in Calif- 
ornia are apt to let the ball bounce be- 
fore taking it. This is an exceptionally 


bad mistake, as in most cases the ball 
will beat the player on the rebound. 


“Tackling” is also somewhat of a 
dangerous department of the Rugby 
game. To be able to bring an oppo- 
nent down is somewhat of an art in it- 
self, and causes the best of players con- 
siderable worry and hard knocks before 
they eventually get on to the right method 
of ‘‘grounding” their opponents. It is 
easy enough to tell a player how to tackle 
how not to tackle. In the latter case 
it is absolutely wrong to go at your man 
“high” and unless it is as a last resource 
a “‘high” tackle should never be resorted 
to. Personal experience, serious study, 
determination, and lots of practice are 
necessary before a player can bring an 
opponent down correctly, as it is neces- 
sary to adopt different styles to suit the 
various peculiarities of the players to 
be tackled. 

In serum work a light forward pack 
is often see to push a big heavy opposing 
pack all over the place and gain posses- 
sion of the ball. A rugby scrum is the 
place where weight should be an asset 
to a team, but on many ocassions, as 
the one just instanced, the larger men 
are not adept in packing the scrum to 
the advantage where they can get the 
benefit of every pound that is in the 
combination. The reason why a weighty 
pack is sometimes out manouvered by 
lighter opponents, is that the front or 
middle row men stand too high, and do 
not get down low enough to get the bene- 
fit of the weight behind them. Another 
reason is that they probably get into the 
scrum with their backs slightly arched 
instead of having a straight line as it 
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“IHegable tackling’—The opponent not in possession of the ball 








were from the shoulders to the extreme 
ends of the hips. When this is the case 
and the weight from behind is being 
exerted the front row men with their 
arched backs double up into a complete 
curve and cannot use their proper muscles 
or legs to offset the oncoming weight of 
the opponents, and they are therefore 
placed “‘hors de combat’’ when it comes 
to fighting for possession of the ball 
or holding the other scrum. When this 
is the case the men who should be doing 
the hooking get so squeezed and strained 
that the scrum loses its compactness 
and so the pushing power is quite use- 
less. Most players in California com- 
plain of the “hard going”’ in the scrums, 
but the above reasons are exactly why 
the ‘‘going” is so hard. If all the for- 
wards would pack low and keep a straight 
back, there would not be the difficulty 
and hard exertion that at present exists 
in the scrums in this country. 


“Side stepping’’ and swerving are 
accomplishments that are well worth 
practicing. They need _ considerable 


practice and when perfected can be put 
into execution when a man is travelling 
at full speed. Side stepping, somewhat 
resembles the Military “‘change step’”’ 
the only difference is the former is done 
while the runner is going at full speed 
while the military step is done on the 
march. Immediately the ‘‘ change step” 
is done in Rugby football, the player 
must .mp quickly to one side—rather 


a complicated feat—and it needs con- 
siderable practice before it can be properly 
mastered. 


It must be carried into effect 





just as the runner approaches within 
striking distance of the opponent wait- 
ing to tackle him. 

Swerving is not nearly so complicated 
as side stepping yet it requires consider- 
able practice, and a good deal of fore- 
sight and judgement when putting it 
into execution. When running at top 
speed and nearing the intending tackler, 
the player must swerve or swing away 
from the tackle, or in other words he 
must deviate from his original course 
in such a way as to mislead and pass 
outside of striking distance of the would 
be tackler, at the same time quickening 
his pace. It is also essential to be able 
to control and negotiate ones pace by 
quickening and slackening, so as to 
mislead and deceive an opponent who 
anticipates cutting a runner down at a 
certain spot. 

“ Kicking” is somewhat of a “lost art’’ 
in rugby. It is hard to understand 
why this valuable department of the 
game is so little carried out, as there is 
always room for several good kickers 
on a team though for that matter every 
man on a rugby team should be able to 
kick accurately. A good kicker has on 
more than one occasion been known to 
turn almost positive defeat into a glorious 
victory. Wherever a rugby team is 
seen practicing the players do lots of 
kicking, but it is aimless and devoid of 
any definite objective. The players 
simply kick as high or as far as they 
“an, and so when it comes to a match, 
at a critical moment when a well directed 
kick may mean much, the kicker has no 
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idea where the goal posts are or where 
the touch lines are, but simply kicks at 
random toward his opponents goal line. 
Every player whether back or forward, 
should learn to handle and kick the ball 
with judgement and direction, even 
without wanting to attain distance at 
first, as this will come with proper prac- 
tice. 

When practicing place, drop kicking 
or punting, every player should do so 
with an objective in view. The man 
practicing kicking should place himself 
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This allowing for the wind is an art 
that requires considerable working out, 
and when the wind is blowing hard when 
a team is in practice the kickers of the 
team should take every advantage of 
the wind to practice kicking at different 
points around the goals and in this way 
they will become adept kickers under 
the most unfavorable conditions. 

When the ball is once set and allow- 
ance made for the wind the kicker steps 
back a few paces. He now starts for- 
ward on the run, keeping his eyes firmly 
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Well formed line out—two lines of forwards ready to receive the ball 


in position and draw an imaginary line 
for some particular object or some par- 
ticular point on the touch lines. When 
this is found the kicker should drop back 
(if for a place kick) and then run up 
quickly with his eyes fixed on the ball, 
and kick steadily. As the player has 
placed the ball in a certain direction it 
will necessarily travel in that direction 
so that when running up to kick the ball 
from the placement it is only necessary 
to watch the ball so that he kicks it 
squarely in the proper place. 

In place kicking for the goal posts 
set the ball in a straight line with the 
posts, and if any wind is blowing allow 
sufficiently for the speed of the wind. 


riveted on the ball. No heed should be 
taken as to where the ball is going be- 
cause it has been set and only needs 
kicking in the right place and it is bound 
to travel directly for the place it is set. 
The actual kick in a place kick should 
be a sharp kick with all the weight of 
the kicker behind it. 


Long kicks are useless without accur- 
acy and every player should practice 
this part of the game as muchas possible. 
It is always best to practice short kicks 
for accuracy, rather than kicks for dis- 
tance. If a man can kick a short dis- 
tance accurately the longer kicks will 
come natural to him. Once an objective 
point is found for the kick, or when the 
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ball has been placed or set in the proper 
position for a place kick, it is absolutely 
essential that the player keep his eye 
on the ball and not on the particular 
place he is expecting the ball to land. 
By trying to watch the spot where the 
ball is to land the kicker loses sight of 
the ball, and the direction of his foot 
is liable to send the ball in an altogether 
different direction unless he lands his 
kick fairly on the ball. 

After a game a man should always 
make a close study of particular plays 
in the match in question. He should 
puzzle out just why he did this or that 
incorrectly, or why he was beaten at 
this point or that, why it was that his 
opponents were able to beat his men at a 
certain feature of the game. How was 
it that his team was able to secure the 
ball so easily in the scrums, why was his 
team superior in the line outs, and why 
the opposition so good in the loose play? 
All these things should be thought over 
and by doing this a man teaches himself 
more of the game than he imagines, and 
besides that, this fortifies him to be pre- 


pared for an exact counterpart of the 
occurrence in the next game to be played. 
By thinking these things out for himself, 
a player discovers his mistakes and also 
finds out the remedy for them. 


The illustrations all depict phases 
of the game that I have written on. 
For instance in the first photo, an example 
of a bad “high tackle” is shown. The 
second picture shows a scrum just break- 
ing up and one of the players attempting 
to put his foot to the ball but he is being 
held by an opponent. This is an “il- 
legar tackle’ as no player can hold an 
opponent unless he actually has the ball 
in his possession. The referee was evi- 
dently on the blind side of the scrum 
when this happened. 


The last picture shows a well formed 
“line out.”” The forwards of each side 
line up in the field of play to receive the 
ball as it is thrown in from the touch line. 
In this picture the ball was just about to 
be thrown in and the men can be seen 
watching the half back, (who is throw- 
ing the ball in but is not in the picture. ) 


[he Dream 


By Faith Boyce 


The shy bird in my breast— 
The singing-bird—is dumb; 
I cannot sleep or rest 


Until you come. 


Time is an endless pain— 
Laughter a sword-thrust sharp. 
Come to me once again. 


All the world’s a harp. 


Joy! 


it sings when you’re here— 


‘* Grief’’—When you go away. 
Come back to me—my dear, my dear— 
Only for one long day. 
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T he 


shake the Murderer as he paces, 

like the caged beast, the cold 

rock floor of the tight walled cell; 
rage at all humanity, hatred of past 
friends who now forsake him; and fear, 
aye! fear, not of death, not of the final 
reckoning, but of The Rope!—the horrible 
lightning-like jerk from life. 

But one day to live, tomorrow at this 
hour—this very minute—he will climb 
the rough hewn steps, with priest and 
guard, quickly reaching the destination 
where for a fleeting moment he will 
know the hangman. Just twenty-four 
hours—no, the hour has struck, before 
its repetition on the morrow he will 
lie stark—dead—cold. The dread work 
of The Rope will be done. Beads of 
cold sweat cover his trembling body. 
Knees, hands and head refuse control, 
weakly he sinks upon the narrow cot. 
Exhausted, he falls into a fitful slumber, 
but a nearby clock, sounding the half 
hour, drags him back to consciousness. 
Ah! tomorrow his ears will be dead to 
all sound. 

’Tis not death he fears, but The Rope 
—the drop into darkness—the strangu- 
lation. He is not afraid to die, he is 
no coward—but The Rope! the horrible 
clinging strands of tight bound hemp. 
O God! why cannot a man choose his 
own method of passing out: the pistol, 
the sword, or the poison that burns, 
anything but The Rope. He can feel 
it at his throat even now! He is chok- 
ing, he cries out in agony. 

And now the nearby clock tells off 
another hour. 

The jail reverbrates with curses tor- 
rential, the madness is upon him. Wild 


PQ] shat hatred, fear, riotous passions 


of eye and with haggard face, gnawing 
fingers, blindly tearing at the bars that 





Rope 
am 
By George O. Jenner 


hold him. The Murderer loses human 
aspect. Fear transforms him into a 
lump of clammy clay—not man, not 
beast—but it is the fear of The Rope, 
not of death, that masters him. Food 
he refuses, the priest he scorns, the hours 
fly—eleven—twelve—he cannot stop the 
cursed tolling—three —four—five. How 
cheat the rope? The death dealing 
Rope! Again it chokes him, again he 
dies and lives to remember—cold, with 
beady sweat on brow. 

Comes the Guard, stern, all powerful 
Guard, a man of no human sympathy, 
mere cruel greed personified. He brings 
the last supper. It is sullenly refused. 
He is leaving when a snarl wheels him 
back to the cage—the man who fears 
the Rope is speaking:—“ Guard, I fear 
not death, all ends with death, but I 
dread the rope, it makes a coward of 
me. I must escape it. Help me, 
Guard, let me cheat the hangman, let 
me die my way. Give me_ poison, 
the little grains that take the life of the 
sleeper. Ah! don’t go. Listen: the 
money, a bulky package of crisp notes, 
I killed for it, the secret of its hiding 
place is yours in return for poison. 
None would know how I secured it, 
you could not be suspected, and what 
matters it how I die? I pay the penalty, 
a life for a life; and you—you will be 
rich.”’ 

It is agreed. The Guard, who has 
long trafficked cocaine through the prison, 
hears the hoarsely whispered secret of 
the money’s hiding place and then 
quickly passes a death dose of poison 
to The Murderer. Never before has he 
sold such a quantity. but never before 
was the price paid so high. 

Now the Murderer’s ravings cease, 
quiet his tempest tossed soul. He asks 
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“I die my way, thank God—and the Guard” 








for food, he eats ravenously; then. calls 
for burning whiskey and this he drinks 
like water. He consumes one black 
cigar after another, until the narrow 
little cell becomes choked with evil 
smelling smoke, a very dungeon of nause- 
ous gloom, fit environment for the 
shadowed heart that beats within The 
Murderer’s near spent body. By the 
generous law this evening meal, last con- 
tact with the world outside before be- 
ginning the journey into the vague be- 
yond, is made a bountiful banquet. 


The debris of this last repast is cleared 
away. The Guard is changed. The 
pall of night falls over the guant outline 
of the huge prison. Gradually the hum 
of the wretched humanity gathered 
within its walls is stilled. Individual 
voices now assail the ear, traveling far 
into the night air. Ribald jests flow 
from foul lips, coarse curses vie with 
coarser songs for supremacy. But at 
last the noises cease, quiet is supreme, 
save for the guard’s step in the dim- 
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lit corridor, and the faint hammering 
that comes from the courtyard, where 
the gallows, last relic of barbarity, is 
being overhauled, ready for tomorrow’s 
work. The Murderer hears these sounds 
of preparation, he hears them and laughs, 
a mirthless laugh, ’tis true. ‘“ Work, 
you death devils, hammer and grease 
and saw and test the drop,” he speaks 
into the blackness, ‘‘Get on, work the 
night long, earn your dollars, but ’twill 
be in vain. I’ve won. I’ve beat the 
I die my way, thank God—and 


rope. 
the Guard.” Rising to his impressive 
height, with clenched fists stretched 


tremblingly above his head, this victim 
of the law’s inhumanity, looking with 
blood-shot eyes out into all the wide- 
wide world, speaks again, ‘Damn you! 
Curse you! May Hell’s Fire get you!” 
With this, his farewell to the friends 
who have scorned him and to the law 
that would kill him, he lay upon the 
hard cot, grasping tightly the little grains 
of poison, the terrorless road from life 
to death. 


II 


The Scene changes. From the squalor 
and stench of an ill-kept, graft ridden 
prison, we travel swiftly over the lines 
of a corrupting railroad to snug warmth, 
light and well-being. 

Enter here The Governor, sleek, fat, 
well groomed creature of the thousand 
tenacled octopus that grips the state. 
A mere puppet, a figurehead, of unclean 
mind, fit only for the scullion work he 
does so thoroughly. When occasion 
demands (and the octopus wills) a 
man of unwavering decision, upright, 
fearless. But at the crack of the over 
lord’s whip he cringes like the cur he 
is, ever ready to follow at heel and fetch 
and carry the prizes of political loot. 

Enters now The Boss, High Priest of 
Graft and Craft. Alert of eye, clean 
of limb, a man of monumental talent 
gone wrong. He holds the whip which 


he seldom cracks, yet he always holds 
it, ever evident—menacing. 

The Governor and The Boss meet 
without greeting, each watching; one 
searching for hidden treachery, the other 
to dodge the ever promised crack of the 
whip. 


“Sit down’—The Governor wheels 
a chair to the burning logs, “ You'll 
find whiskey and cigars at your elbow. 
Now—” 

The Boss meditates—shall it be per- 
suasion, or the whip? He chooses the 
middle course, that uncertain zone be- 
tween order and favor. At last:—‘“I 
am here tonight to get something, it 
means nothing to you, something to me 
and more to the other fellow.” His 
tone is steely, with yet a conciliatory 
note. ‘“‘Months ago a man was charged 
with murder. Perhaps he was guilty, 
perhaps not, but that matters little. 
He was tried and convicted. Tomorrow 
he will die on the gallows—unless you 
intervene.” Through narrowed eyes, he 
steadily gazes at the man opposite him. 
“Governor, you will intervene.’ 

The whip seems hovering dangerously 
near, but The Governor calmly says, 
“There are a dozen wretches awaiting 
the rope over there in the big house. 


‘I know of none worthy of reprieve or 


pardon, but which of these wrecks are 
you interested in?” 

“Your memory fails you, Governor. 
Travel back with me to a year ago, a 
few days after your election. Come 
with me to that dirty hole in the wall 
on the water front. You know, Ed’s 
joint. You and I and another met 
in the secluded back parlor of the place, 
we were there by appointment—for a 
purpose. In my pocket I carried two 
packages, snug rolls of fat figured bills, 
each a king’s ransom. To you I handed 
one package, advance payment for ser- 
vices to be rendered in the near future. 
You remember! And the other was 
eagerly grasped by the third of the trio, 
a man who helped put you where you 
are to-day, a poor devil, now dead, your 
partner in-cr—, er politics. You recall 
all this, don’t you, Governor?” 

The listener’s face looses some of its 
suavity of expression, less dominant 
are the eyes, more tense and drawn the 
lines. But his voice betrays no emotion 
as he says, “‘ Your memory plays tricks 
with you. No man helped me to the 
Governorship except through his ballot. 
I was elected by the people. I—.” 

The Boss is on his feet, fast pacing the 
luxuriously carpeted floor, his eyes are 
ablaze with wrath, his whole figure ex- 
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presses utmost contempt. The pacing 
suddenly ceases. He swings on the 
man who speaks. “You lie! I say 
you lie. Your opponent was elected 
—you know it, I know it, the man who 
is dead knew it, and there is a wretch 
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tween you and me, so forget it. You are 
turning sentimental. What is a life 
more or less to you? Why should you 
block the law’s course?” 

Confidence is coming back to The 
Governor, the whip cracks less ominously. 














“We were there by appointment” 


awaiting death over there in the jail 
who knows it—we four engineered the 
deal, we planned the coup and saw it 
executed You know it, Governor,— 
it’s useless to play such a bluff with me.” 

The whip is cracking perilously near, 
its stinging bite is not pleasant to an- 
ticipate. ‘ Well, what of it— it’s done, 
past and forgotten. One of the four 
is dead, the other will go to his death 
tomorrow. This knowledge is safer be- 


Before The Boss can speak, the state’s 
chief magistrate is facing him, persuasion 
in every tone and gesture. “Let me 
recite to you the sequel of that meeting 
on the water front. What happened 
after is this. You went your way, your 
work done. I went mine, a richer man. 
But the third man, what happened to 
him? You know the money you gave 
him was to be divided between the fourth 
man and himself. The division was to 





—— 
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be made immediately. A prearranged 
meeting brought the men_ together. 
’Twas then the treachery of the brute 
who is to hang came oozing through his 
dirty hide. Instead of taking his right- 
ful share and going his way, the greed 
for more shook him. The rest is history, 
the court’s evidence proved it beyond a 
doubt. The man _killed—stealthily, 
cruelly—and secured the entire packet 
of notes. The body was found and the 
murderer traced, but the money he hid; 
and luckily for you and me, his captors 
credited him with another motive than 
robbery.” 

Speaking thus, The Governor seeks 
to gain mental ascendency over his 
visitor. “I am on the side of law, you 
pander to sentimentality; law wins, your 
friend goes to the gallows in the morning, 
bright and early. Well, here’s to bed, 
it’s seldom I stay up so late, but with 
such distinguished company all rules 
are broken.” He rambles on, seeking 
a means to escape the presence of this 
man, whose sinister smile darkly accuses 
him. “Going over to the jail to say 
goodbye’ ’Tis a thankless task. You 
might tell him that my duty comes 
before friendship, otherwise I would 
save him.” 

The lithe figure across the room shivers, 
silently, disgustedly. ‘Tell him,” con- 
tinues the Governor, “I hope he will 
meet his Maker, that he will find peace 
in the world to come, that he—” 

Quick as a flash The Boss springs 
from the far shadows of the room into 
the glow of the desk lamp. His manner 
is changed. Here is the man who will 
crack the whip in earnest. ‘Stop! Stop! 
before I strike you. You talk of the 
future life! You! of all men. I know 
your breed, you gutter filth. I say this 
man shall not die and when I speak 
you obey. I hold your fate, your repu- 
tation, almost your very life in my keep- 
ing. Beware, Governor, don’t test this 
power—do as I say, sign the pardon. 
I feel the need of fresh air, your atmo- 
sphere is oppressive. 

Still, the fight is not over. Far into 
the night these two men carry their war 
of wits. At times victory seems certain 
to one, then to the other. The Governor 
is fighting for freedom from the authority 
of The Boss. This man is the only ob- 


stacle between him and the crown of 
political glory—he longs to step into the 
shoes of the vanquished. The Boss 
fights for the life of a man. He must 
fight on, for beneath all his cynicism, 
despite his apparent lack of moral prin- 
ciple, his is the soul of honesty, a soul 
that can be depended upon to “stay 
bought,” a man of earnest purpose, who 
will battle for friends to the last ditch. 

Each man plays his cards skillfully, 
and points are even, but as the early 
morning light shines through the cur- 
tained windows, the Boss realizes that 
precious time is flying and reluctantly 
decides to play the trump card, the one 
that will win. He loves to win by mental 
overpowering, not with the marshalling 
of threats, but the Governor is obdurate, 
the time presses. Three hours—God! 
and human intervention will count for 
naught. 

“What a fool you are, you amuse me, 
but you also annoy and disappoint me.” 
The Boss is smiling, quizzically. ‘Do 
you think I would come to you, you, 
to ask a favor unless I had a threat with 
which to force my desires from you? 
I am going to give you a little lesson in 
politics, as I play the game. The smile 
has deepened into a rather tantalizing 
grin and the insolence, ease and uncon- 
cern that accompany the lighting of a 
carefully selected cigarette, irritate the 
waiting Governor beyond measure, but 
he does not move or speak for the whip 
is ready to strike, every nerve is tense 
to avoid the blow. 

Cigarette smoke curling slowly up- 
ward, the Boss continues, “‘I allow you 
that my poor friend over in the big 
house killed a man, ’twas an absurd 
thing to do, but I’d have done thesame, 
I think, considering the circumstances.” 

The faee is serious and accusing, now. 
‘‘Remember those circumstances, Gov- 
ernor? No! Don’t deny it. You’ve 
told altogether too many lies for a self- 
respecting pilot of the ship of state. 
But to save you further lying, I’ll re- 
fresh your memory—then you’ll admit 
that when you go up against my machine, 
you’re up against the real thing. Do 
you know, Governor, I’m proud of my 
machine. But back to the point at 
issue. You know well, Governor, that 
the reason you won’t pardon that poor 
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devil over there is because you think he 
knows.” 

Outside the sun is shining turning into 
a million jewels the lingering dew. In 
the streets the first signs of the day’s 
toil of business appear. The freshness 
of the morning does not penetrate into 
the room in which The Boss and The 
Governor are fighting. Here is confu- 
sion, the reek of stale tobacco smoke, 
sweaty bodies, unshaven faces, tired, 
worn eyes, a scene as pitiful as it is re- 
pugnant. But the end is coming quickly. 
“T don’t understand you,” exclaims the 
man at bay, “What does he know? 
He stole the money and killed the man.” 

“He killed the man, all right, but he 
got only part of the money, and you got 
the rest, now didn’t you, Governor?” 

“I? No! You insult me.” This, 
falteringly. 

“Not at all. You got the money, 
and I’ve got the evidence on you. Let 
us go back to that fateful night again, 
this for the last time. I'll tell you how 
you got the money. Both you and the 
dead man were too greedy—not satis- 
field with your alloted shares. You 
coveted to get the money I set aside for 
the chap who’s in jail. I did leave 
Ed’s place that night before you and the 
other fellow, but I came back and from 
a distance overheard your scheme. You 
took the share of notes that was not yours 
at all, and divided it into three piles. 
One your dead friend pocketed, the other 
you slipped into your overcoat, the third 
pile was to be delivered with the lie 
that The Boss had decided to renig, 
to cut expenses, to go back on his friends. 
I watched and heard you carry out the 
entire transaction. Your companion 
left and you soon followed. But one 
thing you left behind, a grave omis- 
sion, Governor.” 

The Boss pulls from his pocket a wallet 
from which he extracts a small piece of 
paper. 

“You remember this, Governor. 
your distinguished hand-writing, 
know, recognizable ten miles away, 
without a _ telescope. Your mental 
arithmetic is sadly neglected, other- 
wise you would’nt need to take 
pencil and paper to divide an even 
few thousands of dollars. This shows 
that it pays to remember your schooling. 


It’s 
you 


You left this paper on the liquor stained 
table—it’s the evidence I’ve got on you, 
and pretty final don’t you think.?” 

“That wouldn’t hold for two seconds 
in a court of law,” is all the astounded, 
fear shaken Governor can say. 

“No, possibly not, but with it I can 
blast you into a thousand unclean pieces 
by merely letting some camera man 
from a reform newspaper get a snap at 
it. I’d hardly advise you to let that 
happen, it wouldn’t be healthy.” 

The knowledge that his iniquity is 
known to The Boss comes to The Gover- 
nor like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. 
He remains speechless, with ashen face 
and trembling hands, as his accuser 
continues in soft, self-confident tones: 

“‘When you fellows planned this thing, 
you left two important points out of the 
reckoning. You forgot that I never 
lie, that 1 pay as I promise and you also 
forgot that the man you were going to 
cheat was a bad man from the desert 
before he turned politician. He knew 
I didn’t lie, he knew that I had delivered 
the money as promised, and he saw 
through the flimsy scheme at once. As 
a result your friend got a bullet in the 
face, a fit punishment for the crime. 
You were lucky to have been elsewhere, 
Governor for his was a six-shooter, all 
chambers full, and he certainly can shoot 
straight. He didn’t suspect you of being 
in this thing, that’s one reason why he 
didn’t speak out at the trial, the other 
was his faith in me, which I’ve got to 
justify.” 

He lays the accusing paper on the 
table and beside it an official pardon, 
awaiting only The Governor’s signature 
to save a life. ‘‘Come, choose,” hesays, 
“Sign the pardon and you get your piece 
of dirty paper back—refuse, and, well, 
you’ ll regret it.” 

With hand shaking as if with ague, 
the cowed Governor, signs the document. 
The action is listless, mechanical, dis- 
interested. With staring, glassy eyes 
he watches The Boss calmly fold the par- 
don and place it safely away, sees him 
adjust his disarranged neckwear, sees 
him unconcernedly light a fresh cigarette, 
before stepping to the door. 

While turning the handle, The Boss 
looks at the dejected, beaten figure of 
the craven Governor, and says, in a 
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quiet, caressing voice, “Pretty good 
politics, that, eh! Governor?” 
I 


The dawn found the prison tremendous- 
ly excited, secret signals, tapped on sound 
carrying walls, conveyed the news from 
cell to cell that the gallows was to be 
fed! The long times were unaffected, 
the new comers visibly excited, but not 
to pity. 

Everything was in readiness, the gal- 
lows completed, the drop tested, the 
entire grewsome program settled. The 
Murderer’s breakfast was brought, but 
he did not respond to the Guard’s 
words from outside the bars. The food 
was left, later the guard would return. 

As time progressed the chief actors 
in the drama gathered, the hangman 
with his fearful straps and black cap, 
the priest with book and vestments. 
The time was short, the procession formed 
and slowly wended its way to the con- 
demned man’s cell. The key turned in 


the lock, but the figure on the cot stirred 
not. 

Just then The Boss came, sauntering 
down the corridor, and slapping the 
hangman on the back, he said, ‘“ You 
don’t work to-day. The Governor is 
kind, he gracisouly signed the pardon.” 

“Pardon! Pardon!” the words echoed 
through the corridors until they reached 
the warden, who was just approaching 
The Murderer’s cot. “A Pardon!” he 
repeated, and then again, “A Pardon, 
you’re safe, wake up!” 

But the figure did not move. It 
would never move again. The poison 
had done its work, the soul was adrift. 

Attracted by the serious faces of those 
gathered about the cot, the Boss made 
his way there, only to meet the stony 
glare of the dead man’s eyes. He 
gasped, but suppressed further emotion. 
Turning, he walked slowly from the cell. 

“Politics is certainly Hell,’’ he mutter- 
ed, as he passed out into the corridor. 
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Elizabeth Vore. 


Amid the crowds that throng the city street, 
As ij some dreary, desert waste she trod— 

Her only friend and comforter—her God, 
No hand to clasp, no lips her lips to meet 

No heart to beat against her own. 
She walked her lonely path alone,, 

Her jace a shining star in night's deep space 
Bright with the light of mystery, 

Of dawning things |hat were to be— 
The mystic seal of pain was on her face, 

She walked her lonely path, alon. 
She walked her lonely path. alone, 

Her eyes had seen what others might not see, 
From purple, lojty heights where sweet winds blew, 

Her soul had heard a far off voice it knew— 
Come on—and on—and ever on to me— 

Oh child of grief thou art my own. 
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Carol all my merry men 

And let the wassail ring 

On moor and hill, through brake and fen 
For Christ, Our Lord, is King. 


On a calm, wondrous winter’s night 
Two thousand years, since spent, 
The Lord of Hosts with mystic light 
Gives sign of his intent. 


Where over shadowed waste and hill 
One star shines keen and clear 

To mark that in a manger still 

The King of men is here. 


And in the starry firmament 

The winds of heaven sing 

To praise the Lord of hosts who sent 
Good Christ to be our King. 


So carol all good merry men 

And let the wassail ring 

On moor and hill, through trake and fen 
For Christ our Lord, is King. 
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HEN Ceaser Augustus decreed that 

all his subjects should register 
weeeg and pay their taxes in the home 
ass) of their tribe, Joseph and Mary, 
of the House of David, left Galilee and 
journeyed to Bethlehem, of Judaea. 
Upon their arrival in the city they found 
it so crowded with people that for nine 
days they tried to find a resting place, 
and on the ninth were compelled to 
seek shelter in a manger, where the 
Christ child was born. 

“Posada” is a Spanish word meaning 
inn or lodging house, and in Mexico at 
this season of the year we hear rich and 
poor talking of “Las Posadas,” meaning 
the nine parties, a curious mixture of 
religion and amusement which are held 
in church and home in commemoration 
of the wanderings of Mary and Joseph. 

The church functions are very attrac- 
tive and are attended by thousands of 
people in the early evening hours. A 
procession is formed, headed by a repre- 
sentation of the grotto in which the 
Savior was born. This is followed by 
priests, acolytes, man, women and child- 
ren, all chanting the litany as they 
march up and down the aisles of the 
church. Finally the grotto, or “el na- 
cimiento” is deposited on the right side 
of the altar, where it rests till the next 





evening. The exercises for each succeed- 
ing night are exactly alike save the last, 
which falls on Christmas Eve., when at 
10:30 o’clock Christmas matins are sung 
and at midnight the Mass of the Cock 
(Misa del Gallo) is sung. 

However, it is in the home that one 
finds the posadas, a combination of 
worship and festival. A room is set 
apart for the grotto which represents the 
stable at Bethlehem, and may be as simple 
or as costly as the purse permits. From 
the “ puestas”’ (booths ) can be purchased 
for a small sum the clay animals and 
figures of Mary and Joseph and the 
Saints. They also have ready made 
grottoes for sale, so that no home need 
be without. As in the church festival 
the exercises for each evening are the 
same, ending in the home with a dance. 
On the last night the “pinata’’ makes 
its appearance. The American children 
in Mexico are quite as fond of the 
“pinata” as are the little Mexicans, 
though they omit the religious part. 

When all the guests and members 
of the family are assembled they are 
divided into two groups and are pro- 
vided with candles. Those represent- 
ing the inn keepers remain in the room 
with the grotto and keep the door closed. 
The persons representing the Holy Fam- 

















The beautiful churches are the center of Mexican life. 








ily form in double file and with lighted 
candles approach the door to the inn 
singing a song which tells of their jour- 
ney and in which they ask for shelter. 
The inn keepers answer in song, refus- 


ing to open the doors. Thrice the 
appeal is made, the last time Joseph 
making it known that it is the “Queen 
of Heaven” who seeks admittance. 
When this is discovered the door is 
thrown wide open and the guests made 
welcome. The whole family then kneels 
before the grotto, singing the litany, 
after which they repeat nine Ave Marias 
and then depart to the ball room. 


The last night of the festival the pro- 
cession is formed near midnight. The 
Padrinos (god-parents) having been 
chosen from among the children of the 
party, carry a large doll which represents 
the Christ child, to the grotto, and the 
whole party after singing the litany 
pay their homage to the new born king. 

The “Pinata” is usually suspended 
in the patio or in the center of an empty 
room. The pinata, which is disguised 
as some grotesque figure of a man or 
woman (last year ladies in hobble skirts 
were very popular) is simply a large 
earthen jar dressed up in tissue paper. 
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No native costume is complete without the Sarapa 





Each person is blindfolded and is given 
three attempts to break the jar by 
hitting it with a large stick. As in our 
game of “bind-man’s buff” and “hang 
the tail on the donkey”’ the blindfolded 
person is turned around several times 
so that he loses all sense of direction. 
This results in much laughter and many 
failures. When the jar is finally broken 
and the candy, nuts and fruits come down 
in a shower everyone makes a wild 
scramble. 

The pinata broken the party returns 
to the ball room to enjoy dancing till 
the supper is announced. Dancing is 
often resumed after the supper and is 
indulged in till the wee, small hours of 
the morning. When departing, each 
guest is presented with a little vase con- 
taining candies, which is very simple 
or very costly according to the purse 
of the hosts. These vases are carefully 
kept from year to year, so that one can 
scarcely fail to see a number of them in 
any Mexican parlor. 

Not many tourists have the oppor- 
tunity of viewing the posadas, but the 
display of the puestas (booths) is open 
to all. In Mexico City the booths are 
arranged on the north and west sides 
of the Alameda (the great central park ) 


and are devoted to the sale of toys, 
candies, fruits and nuts, while in front 
hang the gay pinatas. Farther on to 
the West one finds the vender of Christ- 
mas trees and mosses. These wares 
have been carried on the backs of burros 
for many miles. One even finds that 
many of the trees have reached the city 
on the backs of men and women, the 
“human burros.” 

When the head of the family decides 
to sell Christmas trees in the city, the 
whole family goes with him, walking 
the entire distance, be it twenty miles. 
or fifty miles. The family burro is 
laden with moss, while the father car- 
ries two or more trees on his back. 
The mother follows with the cooking 
utensils and dried meats and fruit; 
the small daughter jogs along with a 
peculiar little trot, her feet and arms 
bare, and peeping over her little, stopped 
shoulders out from the folds of her blue 
rebosa is a smiling brown baby, then 
comes little Juan in his white cotton 
shirt and pants trudging stolidly along 
with the pulque jug. Their meals are 
prepared on the roadside and the nights 
are spent in the open. 

Upon arriving in the city the family 
takes up its abode on the curb on the 
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west side of the Alameda; the wares are 
displayed and business begins. All day 
and during the early evening hours 
throngs pass to and fro making their 
purchases for the holidays to come. 
About nine o’clock the crowd begins 
to thin out and by ten the weary sales- 
men prepare to sleep. Often the day 
has been so busy that there has been 
no time to prepare food, in which case 
the family meal is prepared and eaten 
before “retiring.” The tree vender has 
few preparations to make for sleep; 
the sky must be his roof and the pave- 
ment his couch. He draws his sarape 
(blanket) closely about him and lies 
down among his trees and moss, his 
whole family following his example. 
The common blanket, if there be one, 


> 


is drawn over them and they are soon 
lost to the world. Soon the booths are 
deserted and their owners, the aristo- 
crats of the Christmas venders, drop a 
curtain over their wares, roll in their 
blankets and sleep under the counters. 

Do you realize that this is the twen- 
tieth century and Mexico a civilized 
country? Yet, one sees there the same 
scenes, the same types as were wit- 
nessed by the Christ child. Hopkinson 
Smith called Mexico a‘‘ New Holy Land” 
and pronounced it “the most marvelous 
picturesque country under the sun,” 
I cannot add words to an artist’s phrase, 
but I can and do add for you as it was 
for him, not only when Mexico is dressed 
for a fiesta but even in her every day 
garb. 


/yemory 
By Faith Boyce. 


I hear sojt music, and yet smile, 

Remembering, yet acquiescent, for the pain 

Of the dead Love that followed, many a mile. 
Mercijully cannot wake again. 


The little children do not break my heart; 

Or happy lovers with their joy and pain; 

For, steadily, I know that loves must part— 
(But— God!—that lonely bird-song in the rain. ) 
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[he Master of the Man 


By Roy Miller 











RAVIS kicked off the rusty blanket, 

silently pulled on his corduroys 
g and black slouch hat, and squeezed 
through the door of the hut. 
It was Christmas day. The sun never 
sent its beams into the bottom of Lost 
Valley until it had piled their warmth 
for a couple of hours upon the level 
sand-wastes. 

The valley was really what remained 
of a once enormous cave, formed by 
action of water in the breaks along two 
converging “faults” in the mountain 
range. Huge cliffs still overhung the 
sides. The only connection with the 
plain outside was by a narrow canyon 
where a small stream fed by everlasting 
snows discharged its waters into the 
shifting dunes. 

Streaks of gray morning mist ob- 
scured the higher summits of the range 
and hung close to the top of the valley 
wall opposite the hut. Dimly veiled, 
a lofty storm-beaten buttress, a remnant 
of the roof of the ancient cave, perched 
upon the edge of the wall in almost 
human outline looking down into the 
valley. With its halo of cloud it might 
have been the genius of the mountain. 
As if in devotion, the goldseeker stood 
with upturned face and gazed long at 
the hidden shape. The lean, yellowish 
appearance of the man belonged to no 
certain age, but he was not young. The 
desert soon marks its own, but it ironical 
with the emblems of age. 

“Look out of the fog, Old Squatter, 
and tell me if my luck for today is worth 
a million’ croaked the miner in a hol- 
low throat. Then he cursed his tardiness 
and the fruitless toil of long years and 
turned a rueful glance at the hungry 
burro loosely picketed on the one level 
plat, long since nibbled bare. 





With eyes big and bright he was off 
toward a conical heap of ‘‘ dirt” a hundred 
paces up the valley. At the mouth of 
a gloomy hole in the mountainside above 
the cone he paused suddenly, with his 
habitual nervousness, to light a lamp. 
He shook it mechanically, close at his 
ear, thinking of the prospect of a quick 
strike. He had with difficulty restrained 
himself from returning to work the night 
before, but the poisonous gases from the 
blast had been sufficient barrier to hold 
him away from the back end of the 
tunnel. 


Swearing again, this time at the scar- 
city of his matches, Travis touch the 
wick and started, pick in hand, into 
the darkness. There was no oil in his 
lamp. Inthe time spent for its replenish- 
ment, the recurrent thought of starvation 
filled his mind. If he did not start for 
provisions in a day or two, the conse- 
quences might outweigh the gold. 


Travis knew his remaining three days 
rations were the last within 130 miles. 
He should have gone with the burro 
two days before. Accordingly, he had 
saved his supplies by doing without 
breakfast. One more day, and it would 
be little use to begin the battle with 
sun and sand. 


But to leave the tunnel! Someone 
else might find where he had the earth 
by the purse strings. Involuntarily, 
he looked toward Hell Gate, as he called 
the rocky entrance. Little fear of that; 
it was not likely that anyone would 
approach it within centuries; and then, 
only chance would cause him to enter 
the unpromising place. 


Well he remembered hunting a coyote 
that had run into the canyon. It was 
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the only living creature besides the burro 
that he had seen for many weeks. Once 
inside, the miner was struck by the pe- 
culiar formation of the strata, which 
suggested the presence of a lode. He 
had starved in Klondyke and thirsted 
in Lower California, and would no more 
of it. He must start back in the after- 
noon. But the gold—he could not long 
forget that—indications were rich, an- 
other day might bring a strike. He 
would have a try at it. What had he 
worked for day and night? He might 
not happen back, and so miss a new 
Eldorado. His brain was almost burst- 
ing with avaricious dreams, and he 
murmured aloud: 

“A mountain of gold!” 

Impatiently he sought a match. On 
the third round of his pockets he found 
a sained and broken sulphur tipped stick 
barely an inch long. It was his last, and 
his hand trembled. As he straightened 
to regain his composure, his eyes strained 
upward to the weathered cliffs so nearly 
impending the shelf he stood upon. The 
veil parted and gave him a momentary 
glimpse of a face, huge, threatening, 
inscrutable. The mists closed, and the 
goldseeker solemnly awaited a second 
rift. His lips moved. 

“Thirty-seven years have I drifted 
about from field to field and camp to 
camp, winning and losing; sometimes 
eating my last biscuit in the sand or 
snowdrift, sometimes feeding a dozen 
less fortunate men in the saloons. At 
other times I have begged a stake from 
miners too old or too rich—no, they 
never got too rich—to seek new mines 
for themselves. What have I got to 
show for it? Gray hairs, rheumatism, 
gold fever; I am just where I started. 

“T have tracked this desert now for 
three years. Two months ago I came in 
at Hell Gate. This vein looks better 
and better, but my eyes are getting 
bad. From this day I may be able to 
grub-stake the other fellow, and maybe 
not. If I do get the pile, its goodbye 
to you, Old Rockhead—unless you take 
a notion to follow me.’’# Again the mists 
drifted away from the figure above, and 
with an unspoken observation that the 
old rock looked shaky, Travis carefully 
lighted the lamp and turned into the 
tunnel. 


A prodigious amount of labor had been 
expended on this tunnel. It had been 
impossible to the exertions of the miner 
singlehanded had he not been aided by 
the presence of natural crevices and 
cavities along the fault in the great rocks 
that were the backbone of the range. 

Travis swung his pick like a madman, 
and the tough fire-seasoned rock torn 
loose by the blast soon took his energy. 
As he sat down on a block for a moment’s 
rest, the lowered lamp turned on the 
fragments, reflected a tiny yellow gleam 
to his eye. It was real “pay dirt,” and 
it restored his energy three fold. Never 
had he possessed such strength before, 
never had his dreams been dwarfed 
in the face of reality. 

Every stroke revealed increased riches. 
Specks gave .way to grains, to chunks 
seamed with pure gold, and these again 
to nuggets which looked large as baseballs 
to the miner. He struck a great “ poc- 
ket”” which filled his hat to tearing as 
he raised it to his breast and ran hugging 
it in both arms toward the entrance. 
Would daylight show his treasures to 
be real? He was too much out of breath 
to mumble his burning thought; 

“A real mountain of gold.” 

He dropped the lamp and stumbled 
his way out in semi-darkness. His ears 
seemed to tell him of strange rumbling 
in the cave, but his senses did not re- 
spond to any thought but gold. The 
sun was shining at the entrance. A 
fraction of a second its yellow beams 
mingled with the yellow lumps in the 
black hat, and the man leaped half his 
height clear of the ground for pure joy. 

The unheeded rumbling was now 
becoming a terrible roar, such as can 
never be heard save by those caught in 
some overwhelming catastrophe of 
Nature. A quick glance upward dazed 
all the man’s animal senses. The rocky 
shape with unmeasured tons of broken 
granite was speeding down the moun- 
tain, and almost upon him. The rigid 
figure below trembled an instant, then, 
still holding his treasure, sprang like 
an embodiment of terror into the black 
shelter of the tunnel. 

Christmas afternoon a spiny burro 
passed out by Hell Gate and searched for 
a blade of grass in the desert. 
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SONORA, now the capital of 
Tuolome County, California, on 
December 25th, 1853 as part of 
the Christmas celebration, occur- 
red one of the most daring and 
reckless sporting events ever taking 
place in the West. 

On that day a butcher named Manners, 
armed with a long knife which he had 
made especially for the occasion, appear- 
ed in a horse corral before a large audience 
of miners and pioneers and proceeded 
to a single handed encounter with a 
captive bear, weighing no less than eigh- 
teen hundred pounds. 

At the time this fight occured Sonora 
was the center of the gold mining ex- 
citement. Fortunes were made and 
squandered in a single night. Times 
were flush. No man would work for 
less than fifty dollars a day and many 
were the claims abandoned which yield- 
ed their owners a triflle less than that 
sum. With money in abundance and 
no form of amusement a hand practically 
the whole population spent their evenings 
in the gambling houses. Quarrels were 
frequent. Shooting was a matter of 
so little moment that the first question 
asked in the morning was not who, but 
how many were killed. 

Sonora was a tent city with every 
tent filled. The miners were a restless, 
uneasy lot, on the constant lookout for 
excitement. The announcement of a 


man-bear fight created immediate in- 
terest, not alone in the camp but through- 
out the surrounding country. On the 
evening of December 24th miners began 
coming in, some walking thirty or forty 


miles to be present at the fight. All 
were provided with plenty of money in 
the form of gold dust, and the excite- 
ment ran high. 

The fight took place in a corral built, 
like a stockade, of pointed logs on end 
and reaching about eight feet above the 
ground. This corral had been used for 
bull fights and was provided with rows 
of seats like the modern grandstand. 

The corral was packed at an early 
hour, although the fight was not sched- 
uled to begin until afternoon. The bear 
was led in and chained in the center 
of the arena. He was a large, vicious 
looking brute and his naturally bad tem- 
per was increased by the hectoring which 
immediately began among the miners. 
Whatever mischief these idle men could 
think of they immediately put into 
practice, with the result that the bear 
was fairly beside himself with rage when 
Manner walked confidently into the 
ring. In appearance he might inspire 
respect even in a hear. A tall, broad 
shouldered, finely built man, he carried 
himself with an easy assurance born of 
a reckless, daring life. He was armed 
with a long, heavy knife, one blow of 
which delivered with his trained strength 
and deftness should be sufficient to brain 
Master Bruin. On his head he wore a 
heavy leather cap and his clothes, also 
of stout leather, had been made especially 
for the occasion. He walked slowly 
and cautiously up to within a few feet 
of the bear, parrying for an effective 
position. The audience sat mute as 
marble. Suddenly the bear, which had 
been on all fours, rose on his hind feet. 
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As he did so Manners darted at him with 
knife raised and brought it down with 
crushing force. Had he struck the bear 
it certainly would have put out his brains. 
But Bruin dodges and the knife sliced 
off an ear and hit his shoulder. Manners 
could not recover to avoid the bear’s 
rush and went down under him. In- 
stantly the audience was in a hubub. 
Each miner considering himself Manner’s 
chosen savior, whipped out a pistol 


and began firing at the bear. It was 
like the fusilade of a regiment. From 


this banked mass of humanity a rain of 
lead punctured the bear until he was a 
bleeding, hairy, lifeless mass. 

Then with a roar they poured down 


into the arena and dragged the brute 
from the unfortunate butcher. 

Although life was cheap in Sonora 
they tenderly lifted the maimed and 
bleeding fighter and carried him to a 
nearby tent. His shoulder was crushed 
and two ribs broken, but not a bullet 
had reached him, so expert were these 
pioneer gun fighters. 


Being a hardy, well constituted man, 
he finally recovered to die later on 
in a gambling brawl. 

For putting his life in jeopardy in 
this reckless exhibition he is said to 
have received five thousand dollars, which 
he promptly gambled away. 





Youth and 


Age 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


Youth loitered by the wayside full of idle dream 


And Age smiled; 


The gracious hours were not what they would seem 


Since whiled— 


Away in mystic pleasures—where but troubled teem 


The bitter guiled 
And follied recklessness. 
That sin defiled— 


Youth sensed the gleam 


And floated restless with the beckoning stream. 
Age worried not! but rested calm and all serene! 


Rested in peace. 


The day slipped by and not one thing unmean 


Made open pleas 
Unto his mellowed heart. 
Time quickly “ees 


Age beautiful and clean! 


And Youth is shrinking but a sweet smile is seen 


And on his knees 


He bows to Age—to rest a chosen while and glean. 
From life what he had wasted in his wearied youth. 


And silver hair 


And golden sunshine will then twine their ruth— 


Around his fair 
Unvezed brow. 


He sinks in ease and this is Truth! 
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And it were ever thus 


By Robert Page Lincoln 
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IN THE suburban street—the last 
house in the block, a bungalow 
with brown stained shingles lived 
Beatrice and her husband Christo- 

pher Crunch. It was a charming little 

place quite hid for flowers and vines 
and trees, a little Arcadia snuggled com- 
fortably away from the homes of the 
neighbors, a type of its own. Crunch 
was a large, broad-shouldered individ- 
ual and besides was the manager of the 
West End Pickle Factory. Just think 
of it. They took weazened up, insig- 
nificant good-for-nothing cucumbers and 
made them into pickles to be known the 
world over as the famous pickled delight 
und men would sit for hours spearing 
around in the bosom of various bottles 
with forks and other things and when 
they finally brought one to the light of 
day and put it into their mouths they 
would go into wild exultations and 
rapturous comments on the beauty of 
the pickled delight. Think of it! And 
I could sit in a garret writing verses and 
odes till eternity and the only compli- 
ment I would get would be a cabbage 
now and then. By daytime Crunch 
busied himself in the office and invariably 
swung on the six o’clock train in the 
evening, making his daily exit at seven 
thirty in the morning—also invariably. 
Every morning he would come from the 
house preceeded by his little wife and 
they would stand for a moment looking 
at the skies and the flowers around Ar- 
cadia; then she would come to his arms 
and look up, puckering her mouth into 
a rose-bud and he would kiss her many 





times and then stalk solemnly down the 
street while she stood and watched him 
out of sight. And the neighbors would 
watch from numerous windows to see 
whether they could distinguish upon his 
person something that they had not 
been there previously. Some would 
have called Crunch a morose fellow 
with a very heavy burden to bear in 
life; in any event Mrs. Williams in the 
fourth house from the corner had her 
own views regarding his personal affairs 
cemented steadfast in her mind. He was 
always thinking so deeply and she won- 
dered if he was happy. Mr. Williams 
had long ago mounted into the esteem 
of Christopher Crunch and proclaimed 
him in the presence of his wife as being 
a gentleman firstly and secondly a good 
business man—as far as he could learn 
from facts garnered at their meetings 
on the street. And was he not the 
manager of a pickle factory while he— 
Williams—was only a head book-keeper 
in the gas light company. The social 
relations between the neighbors and the 
Crunches had not waxed stronger than 
a cool acquaintance limited to various 
and sundry calls in which a certain de- 
gree of aloofness was evident. Thenew- 
comers seemed somehow apart from their 
neighbors and Beatrice, a dear little 
soul with a sensitive heart had recognized 
the strain with a foresight close to her 
nature. Something had risen like a 
wall in her shutting out all save Mrs. 
Williams who was so keenly appreciative 
of all things. The two women were firm 
in their friendship and their husbands, 
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aware of the pact, exchanged cigars 
more fluently day after day with pleasant 
remarks about their wives and the 
weather. 


But Williams secretly felt that there 
was something in the life of Christopher 
Crunch that had no business there. 
It smote him with the iron fist of curiosity, 
it rose like a sphinx in him and cried for 
a revelation; he writhed in the coils of 
it. And there was nothing as far as he 
could see, with the knowing eye of a 
man of the world, that would point to 
a past—a former wife or a lingering uncle 
with a moneyed incubus. It must be 
his business worries since his home life 
was all that a man could name as con- 
genial. And then, Mrs. Williams, not 
a whit less curious than her husband, 
had received the inside information of 
the life of Beatrice. Before I forget it 
I might as well make it understood to 
you that Mrs. Williams grandfather’s 
mother had been a cousin of the famous 
Duke of Trent. So you see she was no 
cheap skate when it come to a family 
tree. Now that you have an introduc- 
tion to this story I shall proceed to un- 
fold the rest of it. 


The girl had lived in a village up coun- 
try—a teacher in the village school 
where farmers sent their sons and various 
daughters to absorb useless knowledge 
and incidentally the beauty of the 
teacher. For a long time she had pre- 
sided over the classes in the little town 
I mean the school-house at the bend 
and then, Crunch came into her life. 
It had been on his vacation. A man at 
the office where the pickies were made 
had seen him sitting by the window drink- 
ing in the sunshine of the beautiful spring 
morning with that far-away look that 
betokens mental fag or wanderlust or 
a hankering for a certain beer that 
makes its annual advent at this time of 
the year. Crunch was work worn; he 
longed for the fields and the pure breezes 
that billowed across endless meadows; 
the song of the birds and the tinkle of 
brook waters. And this man like a 
Modern Samartan had laid a sympathetic 
hand on his shoulder praising the blessed 
environments of Chesfield—he spoke of 
vine locked trout pools where a man 
had to hide to bait his hook so voracious 
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were the finny brethern; an old mill 
and bearded patriarchs who could tell 
marvelous stories of their youth without 
batting an eye. And Crunch had for- 
with swung in his revolving chair slam- 
ming down the roll on his desk with 
much energy and the next day was 
speeding north to the Elysium of his 
dreams. 


And Beatrice was doomed to the arrow 
of the litthke God—the sweet and fickle 
little God—Cupid. Many a time in her 
dreams she had conjured up a framed 
half-tone of the knight who would snatch 
her away from the school house and 
single blessedness into a crushing em- 
brace and a shower of kisses even sweeter 
than a box of chocolate creams. O 
the sublime rapture of it! Many a time 
she had awakened to find her pillow 
pressed to her breast and then she had 
cried and yearned and—well I don’t 
blame her. I have done the same 
thing only bedposts and other incidentals 
have suffered. Beatrice strove blindly 
to unearth an ideal in Chesfield but 
Chesfield was not in the ideal market 
nor ever would be. There was Lute 
Johnson whose expansive grin was 
famous the country round, if not beyond 
the confines of the county and state. 
He had proposed! Any one that had 
the courage to propose to a beautiful 
woman like Beatrice Callin, so way up 
in learning, and a country resident at 
that, must either be insane or brazen 
nerved. Lute Johnson came blunder- 
ing in between these characteristics 
somewhere. For months he had been 
casting sheepish glances at her intended 
to convey the symptoms battling for 
supremacy in his manly hosom, and 
then one day after school he had pro- 
posed to her on the steps reciting a love 
passage from a popular novel the while 
he stood first on one foot and then on 
the other. And Beatrice had laughed 
till her big brown eyes brimmed over 
with tears and the astrouded Lute 
with loverlike agility had fled to the 
woods, refusing to come home for supper 
despite the fact that his family shouted 
themselves hoarse. He was __heart- 
broken! 


But that’s always the way. Now look 
at Lute: I admit Nature had played 
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havoc with his features but who can say 
what steel-riveted faith reclined within 
him. And then you know that beauty 
is only skin deep. Well that’s over 
with! Poor Lute what emotions must 
have trembled upon his lute-strings— 
I mean his heart strings. After a few 
experiences of this sort Beatrice gave 
up hope. She resigned herself to the 
inevitable—that of becoming a hopeless 
spinster; pretty soon she would grow old 
and there would be crow-feet and other 
things around her pink little nose and 
the divine eyes. Ah me! Many a 
night she sobbed to think that she must 
stay in that hum-drum village where the 
only excitement was the daily arrival 
of the mail so that the postmaster could 
read what was going on in the outside 
world. 


But at this critical juncture Crunch 
of pickle fame arrived fortified by the 
visions that had been stacked up in his 
mind by the ubiquitous office man. 
And he had fished the trout stream up 
and down, corner-wise and lengthways, 
scratching his features in brambles after 
the good old piscatorial style set down 
by the venerable Issac Walton; he had 
lain poised for hours over the pools 
dangling angle-worms on hooks before 
the noses of unappreciative speckle- 
sides; he had lain in bee infested clover 
watching the lazy clouds form into 
pickle dreams beyond the grasp of the 
conscience; he had reveled at the rustic 
beauty of the old mill and he had heard 
the old timers rehearse there yarns at 
the grocery store with vigorous emphasis. 
And then it had happened—j 


Can you see how nicely things are 
progressing—how smoothly the plot is 
accumulating under the guidance of 
the master hand! Crunch was saunter- 
ing home one evening from a weary 
ramble and in trying to see if he could 
walk a wagon rut without stepping out 
of it he had suddenly slipped and since 
he stepped on the side of his foot he fell 
and sprained his ankle. After having 


sprained the ankle to his entire satis- 
faction he lay down right there in the 
dust in utter disregard of reckless auto- 
mobilists and relieved himself of various 
lamentations intended to express his 
feelings. 


Several gentlemen of my ac- 


quaintance would have called down the 
wrath of the Gods and other serious 
things; they would have limped around 
in a diverse circle gestulating and dis- 
claiming fiery articulations. But not 
Crunch. He only crunched his teeth 
in silent agony. Besides he was a pickle 
king or the next thing to it and have 
you ever heared of a pickle king swearing. 
No.. How could I possibly have him 
uttering oaths when pretty soon upon 
the scene is going to come his wife—I 
mean his future wife with first aid to 
the wounded, ete. Of course, even if 
he had cursed a little he would win her 
any way but it would take too much paper 
and I will still have to stand and gaze 
at that over-coat in the store window. 
Yes, this is another sprained ankle 
story. Every writer writes about 
sprained ankles at one time in his harrow- 
ing career even if it is for a medical 
journal. A sprained ankle story appeals 
to the tender sex who love to have a 
man come upon the scene and carry the 
heroine home and fall in love with 
her. Emagine a writer with dastardly 
cunning constructing a story wherein 
the hero did not fall in love. Ghastly 
thought. You don’t know how it feels 
to be worked in a sprained ankle story? 
Well just imagine if you were a nice 
many young fellow with a square jaw 
and a rosebud complexion and you should 
be walking along a pleasant highway 
when suddenly there should smite upon 
your hearing a scream somewhere be- 
yond. You would know the scream 
right away because it is a sprained ankle 
scream. Would you run to the next 
town for help thinking someone was 
getting murdered or would you burst 
gallantly through the undergrowth to 
see her lying there in an unladylike at- 
titude with her poor little foot distres- 
singly crumpled up under her; then would 
vou take off your hat and say howdy- 
do and pass on? No. You would, 
after getting acquainted, pick her up 
in your brawny arms and proceed to 
carry her home. And your muscles 
would swell out despite the fact that 
you never tasted breakfast food. And 
her arms would be around your neck 
(she would be one of these grape-vine 
sort) and her brown hair would hang 
in your eyes and her perfumed breath 




















would fill your nasal organs permeating 
you through and through. O, I tell 
you it’s great! You would fall in love 
as a matter of course because you had 
so much work carrying her home; you 
would very naturally and sympathetically 
get married and live in a flat unhappily 
ever after. 

This is another sprained ankle story, 
but—. In this instance the hero gets 
sprained and Beatrice who was coming 
along the road in the act of walking home 
heard him and the next moment saw him, 
the pickle king Crunch, and knew right 
away that there in the dust lay her 
knight, pickles or no pickles. And 
pretty soon she was down at his side 
helping him to his feet, or to his foot 
rather, becatise you see one was woefully 
sprained. Crunch forgot his pain long 
enough to fall in love and then closed his 
eyes giving vent to a moan of blistering 
agony. He even forgot about pickles 
for ten minutes. Think of it! With 
his arm around her neck they proceeded 
down the road swaying drunkenly. He 
could have cut a crutch, come to think 
of it, but what is the use: they have to 
fall in love come what may and I here- 
with announce that I will suffer the 
consequences. Presently Crunch hap- 
pened to think of his eternal pickles and 
with a radiant smile he made known his 
identity and Beatrice almost lost her 
grip on him so surprised was she. Just 
think! She was leading a pickle king. 
Well! Well! Who would have thought 
it. And then she told him how much she 
loved pickles, especially the Pickled 
Delight, and Crunch was sure he loved 
her, though this additional love may 
have been purely business love as we 
may suspect. And pretty soon they 
sat down at a stream and she bathed his 
foot which was actually as blue as bluing 
and then he felt considerably better, 
so much so that he made remarks about 
her beauty and—O, what is the use! 
Before he left her that night she had a 
pretty good understanding that she would 
some day be Mrs. Crunch. And Lute 
Johnson had seen and lay awake for six 
consecutive nights writhing under the 
influence of a dismal jealousy that 
settled over him like a funeral shroud 
and huge sobs tore his bosom and he 
pined so that he could not eat any- 
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thing but eggs. You see how badly he 
was in love. Its awful to refer to. And 
Lute’s parents and relations being in 
utter ignorance of what sort of disease 
gnawed at his vitals consigned him to the 
hot lard treatment and carrot tea and 
his grandmother cooked some roots 
which were bound steaming hot across 
his abdomen despite his vigorous pro- 
testations. 

The love affair of Beatrice and Crunch 
progressed rapidly. He had even joined 
the village choir to the black disgrace 
of the singing profession though anything 
a pickle king sings sounds sweet in the 
ear of the multitude whose judgement is 
often warped. And the villagers had 
cast envious glances at the school teacher 
who was fortunate enough to capture 
so desirable a captain of industry and 
live in pickle fame all her life. 


Then they were married. Lute John- 
son spent another week in trying to 
decide between ending his worldly suf- 
fering with his father’s razor or that of 
hanging himself with a clothesline in 
the southwest corner of the hayloft till 
life his form departed had—then gave 
up in fear that he would have to writhe 
in coals for eternity. After the two lovers 
were happily married by the parson for 
the sum of ten dollars they left for the 
city; the pickle industry was clamoring 
for Crunch and Crunch heeded the 
summons. For a year and a half they 
lived in the heart of the city and then 
they come to abide in the suburbs in the 
little Arcadia at the end of the block and 
every morning Crunch would invariably 
catch the seven thirty and swung off 
the six o’clock in the evening. There 
is the meat of the nut somewhat in the 
way Mrs. Williams delivered it to her 
husband and that night they ate pickled 
delights with more than usual interest 
and relish because they were made in 
the factory of which Crunch was part 
owner and manager, 


In Arcadia Beatrice lived her daily 
life among the flowers, assisted in their 
culture by the Williams boy, a singular 
conformation of humanity whose face 
abounded in freckles and one round putty 
nose contributed to the family by the 
Duke of Trent. His hair was red and 
his ears stuck out at an alarming angle 
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after a fashion affected by the Duke of 
Trent’s father. What Jefferson Cabot 
Williams did not know about things in 
general was not worth knowing. He 
gave Beatrice to understand that when 
he was elected president by the Plutican 
party he would give her a gold watch 
and a stick pin with a half moon on it. 
And a wrapper with climbing vines and 
roses on it. But she must never tell 
anybody, not even the grocery man 
who come to Arcadia because the gro- 
cery man was a dangerous fellow with 
big yellow teeth and only two fingers on 
his right hand. Beatrice firmly assured 
him that she would not tell a soul. She 
loved children you see and that is what 
she yearned for so bad and that is why 
she looked so sad: because she had no 
babies to cuddle on her breast. Crunch 
was too wrapt up in his pickle dreams 
to contribute to the ranks of mankind. 
There its out! That’s the plot. That’s 
what I have been working all the time 
to tell you. And that’s the way with 
pickle kings you know—he had the pickle 
business on his brain. Wherever he 
looked there were pickles around him 
and hanging over his head like the 
sword of Damascus, whatever that may 
be. One night after consuming a pon- 
derous pudding his wife had constructed 
and after smoking two cigars he had 
gone to sleep and had bored through a 
stupendous pickle and once he fell to 
his doom in a pickle bottle and floated 
on a cucumber for nine months across 
seas of concentrated vinegar. After 
which he very readily woke up and 
pried his head out from between the 
bed-spokes. I think I would rather be 
the unrecognized humorist I now am 
than a pickle king. It’s awful! 

The grocery man who come to Arcadia 
had a little daughter whose chubby face 
despite its perpetual stickiness went right 
to the heart of Beatrice. This little 
daughter rode on the grocery wagon with 
her father and Mrs. Crunch bought stacks 
of grocery just so that he would bring 
the child along so she could cuddle it. 
Little Mary Bloom was a source of great 
personal feeling and had a straightfor- 
ward and alarming way of going at the 
heart of things without skillfully probing 
her way. One day after the grocery 
man had brought a can of sardines, a 


sack of flour, a dozen over-ripe bananas, 
a cheese and a spool of white thread 
number fifty, they stopped to talk to 
Mrs. Crunch about the weather and the 
pickle outlook—that is Mr. Bloom did. 
Jefferson Cabot Williams, who was related 
in a distant way to the valorous Duke 
of Trent was also there with his red hair 
and all and Mary Bloom after submitting 
to a bear hug that eclipsed all other hugs 
stood off and surveyed Jefferson with 
silent disgust writ plainly on her features. 
Because it suddenly dawned upon Mary 
Bloom that she had conceived a hatred 
for the lad. His ears were too big and 
they wiggled in a disgusting fashion and 
his freckles were not in the least like 
the freckles that dominated the features 
of John Pendergast whom she adored. 


“Freckle-face! Red-head!’’ she com- 
mented finally bringing a caustic survey 
to a conclusion, and with such sarcasm 
that Jefferson Cabot cringed. Mr. 
Bloom and Mrs. Crunch besides being 
startled at this declaration were in- 
terested to know what other revelations 
were forthcoming. And Mr. Bloom 
thought it so mirth provoking that he 
threw back his head laughing uproar- 
iously, disclosing to view a triumphant 
array of dentistry and two decayed 
molars that any dentist would order 
filled at once. 


“My father is better’n your father,” 
continued Mary with adoring emphasis, 
noting the confusion of the other and 
encouraged by the merriment it afforded 
her parent. 


“ Ain’t neither.” 
“Ts too!” 


The heart in the breast of Jefferson 
Cabot rose in~revolt. He mused for a 
while desperately weighing Mr. Bloom 
in the scale of justice and then staked 
his life in a reply. 


“Your father’s got awful horrid teeth. 
They are just like horse teeth my mama 
said to Mrs. Jones the other day and when 
he laughs its just like a high-heena 
would laugh. And papa said the cigars 
you got in your store must have been 
made before the war, or picked up in 
the gutters, because they taste like 
Manilla hemp. And he said you must 

















feed your horse on sawdust and that his 
hips would make good coathooks and 
that he can count its ribs a mile off 
and he is so old the soap factory won’t 
accept him as a present to make soap 
out of.” 


This was the crowning blow. It was 
a staggering insult beyond the compre- 
hension of the senses and other things. 
The smile of satisfaction had frozen on 
the features of Mr. Bloom. 


“They said all that about me?” he 
demanded to be retold—but Jefferson 
Cabot had fled from the confines of Ar- 
cadia with Mr. Bloom and his infuriated 
offspring a close second and _ third. 
And Mrs. Crunch ran out to see if Jef- 
ferson was home in the time she thought 
he would be and was just in time to see 
him shoot through a volume of dust 
into the blessed William’s domicile and 
safety. And presently Mrs. Williams 
come out with a broom and a croquet 
mallet and looked up and down the 
street but by that time the active mem- 
bers of the grocery firm of Bloom and 
company had vanished down the way 
with a jangle of oil cans and sundry 
boxes clashing together. 

Every morning now after Beatrice 
Crunch had made the beds; after she 
had washed the dishes and dusted the 
house and looked out of the window to 
see if Jefferson Cabot had arrived, and 
saw that he had not, she would take down 
her sewing material for a daily session 
with a small baby dress she was rapidly 
bringing to completion with a thousand 
frills and furbishes. Just think: some 
day a child of hers would fill that dress. 
At least she thought so. And the 
thought was so delightful that she sang 
in Arcadia and prayed that her husband 
might think of her a little more in between 
his pickle dreams; that he might think 
of the child that she wanted so badly. 
And one day she finished it. And Crunch 
came home that evening so wrapped up 
in affairs in the pickle world that he 
tripped on the steps and almost broke 
his watch and his spine and dislocated 
his hat. The West End Pickle Factory 
had during the past weeks added to 
their different varieties the Crunch Apple 
Butter and the Crunch Holsum Preserve 
—guaranteed to bring a smile on your 
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face or one of mortal agony—so is it 


any wonder that he slipped on the 
steps. At the supper table that night 
he waxed profuse in a relation of the 
success he was having and burned him- 
self with the soup so badly that he went 
to the looking glass to see if any blisters 
had arisen on his tongue. And finding 
that one had he split a pickle and laid 
it on the tongue so as to keep it cool; 
from which you see that the Crunch 
pickles had a medical value besides 
satisfying the palate and other things. 
After supper he sank gratefully into the 
chair Beatrice Crunch pulled up to the 
fire for him, and he went into another 
trance, and then she went after the little 
dress with all its frills and things for she 
knew that now was the time to speak 
her hearts desire. With her heart in her 
throat and her hands trembling violently 
she knelt at his knees putting the example 
of her needlework in his hands. 


“O Christopher can’t you see? Don’t 


you know? I—I am so lonely.” 


Now you and I would have known 
at once what ailed her, or at least we 
would have when she handed up a baby 
dress—that is if we were in any other 
business than the pickle business. We 
would have gazed in silence, spellbound, 
at that tiny garment and then our 
eyes would have dimmed with tears— 
and we would have taken her into our 
arms saying: 

““O my little wife how I have neglected 
you. How cruel I have been. Can you 
ever forgive. In wrapping my soul 
I had a home and a little Twiddlelums. 
Forgive me. Forgive me.” 

But no pickle king would have done 
that. Christopher Crunch by a super- 
human effort threw off the pickle spell 
that clouded his vision; laid down his 
cigar and after adjusting his glasses 
peered at the dress with speculative 
keeness. 

“Hm-m! What’s this?” he questioned, 
turning the fabric around as though it 
were any every day Chinese puzzle. 

“O Christopher!” 

And then he looked into his wife’s 
eyes and again riveted his gaze on the 
garment, cudgeling his brain to make 
out the meaning of it. But he shook 
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his head putting it down and his wife 
with a little cry crept into his arms whis- 
pering something in hisear. And Crunch 
smiled broadly and tickled her and 
kissed her with the famous Crunch 
inoculation. 


“OQ I see. Well! Well! Funny I 
hadn’t thought of that before!’ The 
villian. Now isn’t that the limit. Even 
I didn’t think he would say that. But 
that’s always the way with pickle kings. 
The brutes. Pickles—pickles forever; 
that’s their motto. But that night 
Crunch sat a long time by the fire, 
thinking. And it was not so much about 
pickles either as we may suspect. 


“And why not,” he commented to his 
cigar. ‘Supposing I should die. There 
would be no one to take up the pickle 
industry. I must have a son!” 

How time does move along in a story. 
One may skip from one year to another 
with as little effort as eating ice cream. 
In this story almost a year had elapsed 
since you read the above though you’d 
hardly believe it. And bright and early 
one morning before the milkmen were 
out along the milky way the Williams 
household was awakened by a series of 
frantic ringing at the doorbell and 
pounding and stamping on the porch 
that had a most sinister impotence— 
a depraved hallabaloo that rent the at- 
mosphere into shreds. Mr. Williams 
had been dreaming that night. In his 
first dream he had made a balloon as- 
cension, shooting into the air five thous- 
and feet after which he had fallen out 
of the basket, down—down right into 
the fiendish maw of a voleano which 
had erupted blowing him above the 
clouds and he had fallen down again to 
become impaled upon a church steeple. 
The second dream had fixed it so that 
a horde of cannibals were about to test 
his culinary virtue when he shot out of 
bed throwing the aboriginies right and 
left and dealing a. tremendous blow to 
an imaginary foe that sought to impede 
his progress to safety. After which his 


wife woke him and told him that there 
were a lot of burglars and convicts 
on the porch. And Mr. Williams un- 
willingly accepted from the hands of 
his wife an ornamental sword and a 
mallet and stole downstairs haunted by 


sundry whispered encouragements to 
smite and give no quarter. 

And there in the gray light of dawn— 
on the porch—stood Christopher Crunch 
with hair on end, gestulating wildly 
through the glass. Mr. Williams as 
dumbfounded as he was _ interested, 
opened the door and the next moment 
was the central figure of a scrimmage 
from which he emerged shockingly nude. 

“ What-what-wha—.” 

Christopher Crunch laughed gleefully, 
dealing Williams a slam on the back 
that would have waylaid a steer. ‘My 
wife—its happened—its happened Wil- 
liams—its triplets!’’ 

“Good God,” said Mr. Williams not 
yet awake but who could now forgive 
the other for his disgraceful actions. 
“Can it be possible?” 

“Sure—triplets. Three of them. Just 
come after midnight. Put on your hat 
and come over!’ forgetting to notice 
that the nightie that decked Mr. Wil- 
liams palpitating form was his sole gar- 
ment of wear. And Mr. Williams who 
did not wish to offend, since Crunch 
had offered him a life job in the pickle 
factory, went into the house and re- 
turned presently dressed and was forth- 
with half dragged to the little house at 
the end of the block. And Mrs. Williams 
having received the information from 
her husband emerged from her abode 
some time later and hurried to the 
scene of action. In the dim gray light 
of morn two ghost-like apparitions stole 
through the gate at Arcadia walking 
on tip-toe. 

“Have you seen them yet,” demanded 
one of the apparitions in a stage whisper. 

““Sh-h-h! cautioned the other. 

“How are they divided. How many 
boys and how many girls?” demanded 
the apparition that had spoken first. 

“Sh-h-h!”’ cautioned the other. 

And pretty soon the door was opened 
by the doctor and the apparitions enter- 
ed the house of Arcadia and the doctor 
favored Williams with a coldly humorous 
look and Williams knew that all doctors 
were inhuman anyhow. 

“Make as little noise as possible,” 
Crunch admonished his neighbor and 
Williams listened to hear if he could 














hear himself walk but could not. And 
Crunch who was listening too forgot 
himself and tripped on the carpet up- 
setting a stand which held a jar of gold 
fishes, an encylopedia and Crunch’s 
superb pickle catalogue ‘“‘sent free for 
ten cents. “And just then Mrs. Wil- 
liams arrived and while Crunch replaced 
the gold fish Williams told his wife to 
be as quiet as she would permit herself 
to be even if it cost her her life. 

“And whatever you do don’t sneeze,”’ 
said Crunch, looking over his glasses, 
and the next moment felt a peculiar 
tickle under his arm and sneezed so 
hard that his grandfather’s picture rocked 
drunkenly on the wall. 

And then the doctor emerged from 
the bed-room and coming forward took 
Mr. Crunch by the hand shaking it 
vigorously. 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Crunch, 
for you have been very fortunate this 
morning. You are the father of two 
sons and a daughter. You shall see 
them in a moment. They are sleeping 
peaceably and your wife is asking for 
you.” 

Christopher Crunch couldn’t make 
himself think of pickles and stood there 
fidgeting around, standing first on one 
foot and then the other and Mr. Wil- 
liams knew just how it was when Jef- 
ferson Cabot was born. Mrs. Williams 
wondered how long it would be before 
they could enter the chamber of marvel 
so that she could see if the babies looked 
like Crunch. The pickle king was just 
going to impress upon the mind of Wil- 
liams the necessity of unbroken quietude 
when the door opened and the nurse 
came out to announce that all was 
ready for their entrance. Led by Crunch 
and his glasses the sight-seeing tour 
began, the three tip-toeing as they had 
never tip-toed before. Now they ap- 
proached the door—now they cross 
the threshold—now they are in the room 
and Crunch hurries to the bedside. 
See! he drops on his knees. 

“‘Christopher!”’ 

And the next moment the pickle 
king had gathered his dearly beloved 
to his bosom, kissing her on her lips 
and face and on her breast, so filled 
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to over flowing with Crunch. 

“ Beatrice.” 

“O I am so happy they have come!’ 
breathed Mrs. Crunch. “O I am so 
glad. My babies. My babies.’’ Crunch 
was so happy that he couldn’t speak 
for five minutes and then he decided to 
ery out of sheer happiness or shout or 
count pickles for ten minutes and then 
he heard—he heard voices. 

“T am sure this one is like Mr. Crunch 
and this one has got Crunches’ mouth 
and this one a ae 

“O isn’t he just too sweet!” 

Christopher Crunch rose and with 
three strides was at the side of the 
cradle around which were gathered a 
group of people composed of Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams. Thrusting Williams 
aside with parental dignity he adjusted 
his glasses on the tip of his nose and 
proceeded to survey the flesh of his 
flesh and blood of his blood. Forfa 
time he surveyed them at a distance 
and then close up. Their heads he 
decided were hardly bigger than good 
sized dill pickles and one—one had a 
bulging brow, which of course denoted 
vast intellectual accommodation inherited 
from himself. And their faces were 
as brow as the now famous Crunch 
Apple Butter. 

“Well! Well!’ said Crunch, too over- 
joyed to think. “Who would have 
thought it. And so many too!’’—letting 
his gaze play upon the sleeping three, 
afraid to let his gaze rest to long on the 
one with the bulging brow which would 
have been sheer heresy. After adjust- 
ing his glasses he turned and impaled 
Williams with a searching look. 

“What would you name him?” he 
asked, referring to the one with the in- 
tellectual accommodation. “I have de- 
cided on Frederick Wilberforce Crunch. 
How is that?” 

“Why,” said Williams, with a show of 
superior knowledge—‘that is a girl.” 

“Impossible,” breathed Crunch, aa- 
justing his glasses, then suddenly alarm- 
em called to the nurse, demanding to 
know the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. And the nurse 
glanced behind the baby’s ear much 
to the astonishment of Crunch and said 
that that was a girl all right. And 
Williams to verify his assertion also 
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looked behind the baby’s ear and then 
turned nodding his head and Crunch 
to combat the theory, though he was 
only a pickle king and ignorant of babies, 
also looked, adjusting his glasses. And 
he nodded his head. 


“What?” Williams and the nurse 
said this in one breath. 


Christopher Crunch wrinkled his face 
into a blandly humorous smile. ‘“ You 
can’t fool me. This little spot behind 
the ear. Its as plain as pickles!”’ And 
he showed them. And the news spread 
and all Arcadia laughed merrily. Then 
Williams uncovered a lable tied to the 
child’s dress which said “‘Girlie’”’ as plain 
as—as pickles though not necessarily 
of the Crunch Brand. 

Great was the rejoicing in the little 
land of Arcadia in the blessed days 


was come to the land. And Christopher 
Crunch was swayed by a frenzy of pure 
happiness to such an entext that he 
ordered two water bags, five nursing 
bottles, a crate of nipples and ordered 
also a three ply expansion, self-regulating 
baby carriage made to order. He also 
bought a miniature automobile. And 
the office force at the pickle factory 
were ordered out at the risk of having 
their salaries pruned that they might 
see what they could see. Besides they 
got cigars and things—ha! ha!—you 
know. 

And the grocery man came and Mary 
Bloom came. And just as the grocery 
man went in, Jefferson Cabot Williams 
concealed in a protecting bush wiped 
out past scores to a certain extent 
mashing Bloom’s ear with an early 
Ohio potato. 


that followed and the birds in the And they lived happily ever after— 
trees had never sang so sweetly. Spring that is the Crunches did. 
= 
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“Do They Really Respect Us?” in- 
quires Margaret Clolier Graham in her 
series of essays published under that 
title. The “‘they’’, of course, refers to 
the male. Whether “they” really re- 
spect “‘us,” or not is a matter which 
needs a wise, witty and thoroughly 
exhaustive discussion and no one is 
better fitted to the task than the author. 
Here any mere man can find his foibles, 
his faults, his failings, his frivolities and 
his general, all round foolishness laid 
bare with a skilled scapel in the deli- 
cate hands of a thoroughly experienced 
dissector. Nor can his feelings be hurt 
in the process for like many a wise 
physician she uses her wit to take the 
patients mind off his troubles. 

Whether or not you agree with Mrs. 
Graham’s conclusions you cannot help 
admiring her cleverness. That she can 
probe in so many sensitive quarters and 
not draw blood is due to an unusual 
understanding and a calm, well poised 
judgment. Although it is a book written 
primarily for women and one which 
they will heartily enjoy, the author 
has not hesitated to tell the truth nor 
rap with a thimble any feminine head 
which needed rapping. However, Mrs. 
Graham’s understanding and sympathy 
is with her sisters. ‘“‘I insist upon it” 
she says ‘‘that pockets are the basis 
of man’s mental superiority, and I 
defy any man to carry his purse in his 
hand and keep his head level for one 
afternoon; and” she hastened to add: 
“T here make my bow of profoundest 
respect to American men, that they 
have kept their respect for American 





women in spite of our conutless in- 
sanities that go by the name of fashion.” 

Altogether Mrs. Graham has written 
a book well worth reading, one which 
we commend to the tired drifter in the 
doldrums of current fiction. One is 
constantly running across such gems as 
“Naturalists have repeadly asserted that 
angles could not fly with feathered wings, 
but thus far they have had no appreciable 
effect on the average Easter card.” 
or “‘ Life was complex enough before this 
problem of simplicity was added to it, 
but since it has been added, we must 
resolutely set ourselves to solve it” 
which last remark though reminiscent 
of Chesterton is none the less entertain- 
ing. You will never regret knowing 
Mrs. Graham. 


Do they Respect us, and other Essays’ 


by Margaret Collier Graham, 271 pp. 
A.M. Robertson San Francisco, $1.50. 
@ 


An orphan at five, on shipboard at 
twelve, exposed to temptation in every 
port, subjected to the rough usage and 
strict discipline of our merchant marine 
of sixty years ago, serving apprentice- 
ship as boy, ordinary, and able seaman 
in the forecastle, graduating to third, 
second, and first officer with quarters 
in the land of knives and forks, i.e., 
the ship’s cabin, and the sacred precincts 
of the quarter deck, ending with the 
command and part ownership of a fine 
craft; in all that time his feet clear of 
a ship’s plank but twelve months—such 
in brief is John D. Whidden’s sea ex- 
perience, covering a quarter century, 
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as told by him in the pages of this new 
book. 


In his long service he visited many 
ports in the Far East, in South America, 
and the Mediterranean. He was thrown 
in with many types of men, and his 
story shows a keen appreciation of human 
nature. The methods of the old sea- 
faring days are here preserved by an 
eye-witness and a participant. The 
human interest is strong, and the book 
has a value beyond that of fiction, be- 
ing @ personal record well worth preserv- 








ing. 


Ocean Life in the Old Sailing Ship 
Days—by Captain John O. Whidden, 
with 24 full page illust. 314 pp cloth. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., 
150. 

e@ 

Delightful in its quaint dress, remi- 
niscent of the strange and conscientious 
art of the Orient comes A Bit of Old 
China an exerpt from the writings of 
Charles Warren Stoddard. Nor is the 
outward garb misleading as is the case 
of much insufficient literature which 
comes decked in holiday attire far too 
expensive for its contents. 

To those interested in the Chinese 
with their lurid trappings, the wafting 
incense burning before their strange 
gods, their congested, hive-like quarters, 
and the inviting mystery of their lives, 
we commend this little book. It affords 
a half hour in new Cathay—a pleasure 
not to be despised in this day of many 
silly heroines and upholstered heroes. 

That Charles Warren Stoddard could 


say with simplicity and directness what 
he had to say and still throw over it 
the glamor of romance few will gainsay 
who have read “In the Footprints of 
the Pradres’” from which noteworthy 
book this fragment has been taken. 

A Bit of Old China, by Charles Warren 
Stoddard 24 pp—illustrated by Ernest 
Piexotto. A. M. Robertson, San Fran- 
cisco, 50 cents. 

e& 

A book which is sure to arouse con- 
siderable discussion in America is the 
English version of Henri Bergson’s 
Laughter, which has been made by 
Cloudesley Brereton and Fred Rothwell. 
This latest work of Dr. Bergson origi- 
nally came out as a series of three articles 
in a leading magazine of France, which 
fact accounts for its relatively simple 
form and the comparative absence of 
technical terms. It also explains why 
the author has confined himself to ex- 
posing and illustrating his novel theory 
of the comic, without entering into a 
































detailed discussion of other explanations 
already in the field. 

The book has been highly suecessful 
in France where it is in its seventh 
edition. It has been translated into 
Russian, Polish and Swedish, while 


German and Hungarian translations are 
. 


in preparation.“ Its success is due partly 
to the novelty of the explanation offered 
of the comic, partly also to the inci- 
dental questions which the author dis- 
cusses, which are of still greater interest 
and importance. 

Among the topics into which the work 
is divided are the following: The Comic 
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in General; The Comic in Forms and 
Movements; The Expansive Force of 
the Comic; The Comic Element in Situa- 
tions; The Comic Element in Words, 
and The Comic in Character. 


Laughter, by Henri Bergson. The 
MacMillan Company, New York. 
@ 
Each of the essays in Dr. Josiah 


Royce’s William James and Other Essays 
on the Philosophy of Life (published 
November Ist), contains an interpreta- 
tion by this well-known scholar and 
writer of some problem that is of vital 
interest to any one who wants to form 
sound principles for the conduct of life. 
The first essay takes up some of the 
ideals of William James and, incident- 
ally, indicates the ideals of Dr. Royce. 
A second essay on The Problem of 
Truth explains why, in the eyes of the 
author, it is impossible to accept some 
of the positions of recent pragmatism 
and why the frequent identification of 
the idealistic theory of truth with a 
barren intellectualism is erroneous. A 
third essay on Loyalty and Insight, 
summarizes the author’s ethical doctrine. 
A fourth discourse on Jmmortality and 
a fifth on What is Vital in Christianity 
complete the volume. 


William James and Other Essays 
on the Philosophy of Life, by Josiah 
Royce, The MacMillan Co., New York. 


@ 


An elaborate edition of Wagner’s 
Tannhauser, translated by Professor Rol- 
leston and embellished by some marve- 
lous colored plates and full-page drawings 
in black and white by Pogany, which has 
been announced by the Crowells for this 
season’s holiday trade, will make its 
appearance shortly. This volume is one 
that will appeal to all lovers of the very 
best in the way of artistic books. 


@ 


Notwithstanding the great popularity 
of the New Thought, there are very 
few who can tell, off hand, what the 
movement really stands for, how and 
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when it originated and what its advocates 
are trying to accomplish. William Walk- 
er Atkinson, one of the best known writers 
upon metaphysical lines, has just com- 
pleted a little book, “‘The Message of 
The New Thought,’ which will clear 
away the uncertainty which has sur- 
rounded the subject. This book answers 
fully all the questions one would like to 
ask about this new school of thinking. 
The author shows that the New Thought 
reaches back to the oldest philosophical 
systems of the race; that it is closely 
connected with that strange revival of 
Transcendentalism which occurred in 
America about 1800 to 1825 and which 
reached its highest development under 
the direction of Emerson. Side by side 
with the development of Transcendental- 
ism there grew up a school of New 
Psychology or Mental Healing. These 
two great streams of thought grew broad- 
er and deeper with the passing years 
and finally converged to a common 
channel and united in one mighty spirit- 
ual movement now known as the New 
Thought. The term is used to include 
Christian Science, the Emanuel Move- 
ment and all kindred systems of healing. 


The Message of the New Thought 
published by the Elizabeth Towne Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., 25c per copy. 
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Mrs. May Futrelle, author of Secre- 
tary of Frivolous Ajjairs, is the most 
domestic of women. A Boston news- 
paper reporter, accompanied by a staff 
photographer, recently called on her 
for an interview. Mrs. Futrelle was too 
busy on this particular day to be inter- 
viewed, but, of course, had to succumb 
to the demands of the press. 


“Are you writing 
asked the reporter. 


another book?’ 


“No,” she replied. 


“But you have one in mind,” he per- 
sisted. 

“The only thing I have in mind right 
now,” replied Mrs. Futrelle, “is that I 
have twenty people coming to supper 
and my cook’s left.” 


The interview was not printed. 

















Twice Told Tales 














“Why can’t I get my number?” 
demanded a prominent citizen of Painted 
Post.”’ 

“Line’s busy,” replied the telephone 
girl. 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Well, it’s so. just the same. Some 
cowboys have borrowed it to hang a 
horsethief with,” 

















The Man at the Door—Madam, I’m 
the piano tuner. 

The Woman—I 
piano tuner. 

The Man—I know it, lady; the neigh- 
bors did. 


didn’t send for a 
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“Let’s drop in this restaurant.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe I care to eat 
anything.” 

“Well, come in and get a new hat 
for your old one, anyway.” 


@ 


“That wife murderer who was acquitted 
here last week—how did he escape going 
on in vaudeville? 

“No chance. Proved to be an acci- 
dent. His-attorney convinced the jury 
they were posing for a moving picture 
concern.” 

@ 

“You ought to plant some shrubbery 
around the station. The division super- 
intendent will be through in a few 
days.” 

“That won’t give me time enough to 
plant shrubbery,’’ said the station 
master, “but I’ll get some of our whis- 
kered citizens to stand around as he 
passes through.” 
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“You seem depressed.’ 

“As a patriot I feel depressed. The 
time has come when we must face a 
crisis.” 

“In which magazine?” 


@ 


“You say you are your wife’s third 
husband,?” said one man to another, 
during a talk. 

“No, I am her fourth husband,” was 
the reply. 

“Heavens, man!” said the first speaker. 

“You are not a husband—you’re a 
habit.” 


ur m 


ais 


“Fifth grade 

“Yes sir.” 

“You’re in decimals or fractions now, 
no doubt?” 

“No, sir. I’m in crochet work and 
clay-modeling now.” 


this year, Tommy?” 
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Orator—I thought your paper was 
friendly to me? 

Editor—So it is. What’s the matter? 

Orator—I made a speech at the 
dinner last night and you didn’t print 
a line of it. 

Editor—Well, what further proof do 
you want? 


“Party that lost purse containing 
$20 need worry no longer; it has been 
found.” 


e@ 


“How peculiar that steamship looks 
sailing along with her propeller half 
out of water and a foot of her water 


line showing,” said a bystander on 


the dock. 


“‘Nivver moind,” said Pat, “‘thot’s all 
be kivvered up whin the toide gits 


” 


in. 
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“When I was a young man,” said 
Mr. Cumrox, “I thought nothing of 
working 12 or 14 hours a day.” 


“Father,” replied the young man 
with sporty clothes, “I wish you 
wouldn’t mention it. Those non-union 
sentiments are liable to make you un- 
popular.” 





reat Scenic Boulevard at 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 








SCENIC BOULEVARD on so 
a elaborate a scale that it may 

ultimately pass under govern- 

ment jurisdiction, and be main- 
tained as a national asset like the 
Yosemite and Yellowstone National 
Parks, is a part of a plan to beautify 
San Francisco so that the city will pre- 
sent an exposition effect when the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposition opens 
in 1915. The boulevard is the most 
important single feature of an architec- 
tural plan in which millions of dollars 
will be expended in creating an exposi- 
tion city, so that the moment a visitor 
reaches San Francisco he will actually 
be in the exposition itself. 

The superb scenic boulevard will 
be the most remarkable feature of the 
exposition city. It will encircle San 
Francisco on two sides, bordering San 
Francisco harbor, and paralleling the 
Pacific Ocean, thus connecting the prin- 
cipal parts of the Exposition. The 
boulevard was first proposed for San 
Francisco in 1904 by D. H. Burnham, 
directing architect of the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. It was part of 
a general plan to take the fullest advan- 
tage of San Francisco’s hills and harbor 
and also to improve the business sec- 
tions. The latter plan was to be effected 
through the establishment of a civic 
center in the heart of the city from which 
the principal streets should radiate, 
and the former through the adornment 
of conspicuous landmarks like Tele- 
graph Hill and Twin Peaks, and the 
improvement of the parks and the 
waterfront. 

Through San Francisco, the city of 
the exposition, a new avenue will lead 
from one center of the Exposition to 





another. In no exposition which the 
world has seen has there been such an 
avenue. The boulevard will run beside 
one of the few great harbors of the world, 
and beside the world’s greatest ocean as 
well. It will connect great military 
posts and beautiful municipal parks, 
it will pass by elegant homes, by busy 
shipping, under palms and pines, near 
great engines of war guarding the ap- 
proach to a nation, through the forests 
of the Presidio, the nation’s most beauti- 
ful and perhaps most important military 
post, until at last, having encircled the 
city, in its course of eight miles, will 
come to an end in Golden Gate Park. 
Concretely, the boulevard will run 
eastward from the Ferry Building at the 
foot of Market Street, and the principal 
entrance to San Francisco, along the 
edge of San Francisco Bay, past Tele- 
graph Hill, across the Harbor View site 
of the Exposition, and through the Pre- 
sidio, to Lincoln Park which towers above 
the Golden Gate. Then it will turn 
south and parallel the Pacific Ocean to 
Golden Gate Park. Every step on the 
boulevard will reveal a changing vista 
of hills, sea, islands, and of San Francisco 
itself. Telegraph hill, two hundred and 
eighty-seven feet high and command- 
ing a surpassing view of the harbor, will 
be terraced, and surmounted by the 
tallest wireless tower that can be con- 
structed. This tower will signal ships 
passing through the Panama Canal. 
Harbor View, the marine site of the 
Exposition, will be traversed by the 
boulevard. The Harbor View site lies 
in a crescent on San Francisco bay, 
almost midway between the Ferry Build- 
ing and the Golden Gate. It commands 
&@ magnificent view of the harbor and 
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islands and lies as the floor of an am- 
phitheater, a little above sea level, with 
its encircling walls the forest clad hills 
of the Presidio, and the hilly sweep of 
the city. At nightfall at Harbor View 
one may see the sun sink beneath the 
horizon of the mile and one-quarter wide 
straits that, guarded by rugged promoni- 
tories, is called the Golden Gate. 

From the Ferry Building to Harbor 
View the distance along the boulevard 
is about two miles and every step will 
disclose a fascinating view of the ship- 
ping. 

After crossing the Harbor View site 
the boulevard will pass through the 
United States military reservation at 
the Presidio, a superb natural park, 
where stop the soldier boys who come 
from and go to the Philippines, to Lin- 
coln Park, the supreme observation point 
of the Exposition. In the Presidio the 
boulevard will merge with the govern- 
ment road, which will be wisely built 
to conform with it for the sake of a use- 
ful military road between posts; it will 
sweep along the bay to Fort Point, past 
the batteries that face the Pacific, along 
cliff and beach again where sometimes 
a false step now may mean a terriffic 
plunge into the ocean. 

@ From Lincoln Park the boulevard will 
sweep south to the west end of Golden 
Gate Park where five hundred and 
forty acres have been reserved for the 
use of the Exposition Directors. Golden 
Gate Park is four blocks wide and it 
rises gradually from the Pacific Ocean 
extending lengthwise into San Francisco. 

In passing through Harbor View the 
boulevard will give the traveler an op- 
portunity to view the aquarium, the 
magnificent yacht harbor, an aquatic 
park, the “midway,” the pageant of 
warships in San Francisco bay and the 
great buildings for the heavier exhibits. 

At Lincoln Park, a rugged eminence, 
with contours of fram two hundred to 
three hundred feet above sea level and 
at the point where the Golden Gate 
widens into the Pacific Ocean, it is 
planned to erect a giant commemorative 
statue commanding the entrance to 
San Francisco bay and a great storied 
cafe of glass sides and many picturesque 
gardens. 
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While the marine boulevard will not 
be a part of the Exposition, in the sense 
that prior expositions have been defined, 
{t will really be a feature in that it will 


{ prove inseparable from any description 
of the Exposition city. Years after the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
shall have closed its gates, the great 
boulevard will have become noted as 
one of the world’s famed drives. Its 
attractiveness will have rendered its 
completion a long to be remembered 
event. 

Only an event like our coming cele- 
bration would give to San Francisco 
a drive like the Michael Angelo at Flor- 
ence, one of the great assets of Italy. 
Yet the boulevard is not alone our pro- 
perty; it will be an asset of the nation. 
Like the Yosemite and Yellowstone 
National Parks it will be preserved as 
for the benefit of those who travel far 
to see America’s wonderland. 


Aviation 
at Panama-California 
Exposition. - - 


Aviation and all that pertains will 
be a special feature of the Panama- 
California International Exposition, ac- 
cording to the plans of D. C. Collier, 
director general, and Aviator Glenn 
H. Curtiss. 

Curtiss has sent a crew of seven men 
to the aviation field at San Diego and 
has re-established the school and ex- 
perimental station for the United States 
army and navy officers. At the same 
time his men have begun the study of 
the meteorology of the Pacific Coast, 
the stretch between San Diego and 
Savannah, Georgia and of the coast line 
between the United States and the Is- 
thmus of Panama to determine the best 
and most feasible route for mail carry- 
ing lines for war and navy maneuvers. 

As a Commissioner of aviation of the 
Panama-California International Exposi- 
tion to be held in San Diego in 1915, 
Curtis will assist Director General Col- 
lier in gathering the most complete col- 
lection of aeronautical apparatus and 
exhibits ever brought together. He 
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plans to show a complete history of the 
development of the art and science of 
aviation from the time of the first flights 
in dirigible baloons to the ultimate land- 
air-water machines, with their latest 
type of development down to 1915. 
To do this he will gather men and aero- 
planes from every part of the world, 
France, Germany and England especially. 

The Panama-California International 
Exposition has arranged for a large 
aviation field on the site of the exposi- 
tion. This will be prepared under the 
eye of Curtiss and every aviator on the 
field during the spring and fall of 1915, 
meteorological conditions of San Diego 
during the fall, winter and spring months 
being the most favorable in the world 
for aviation. 

Aviators now in San Diego declare 
that by the time the exposition opens 
Col. Collier’s prize of $10,000 for a flight 
from Panama to San Diego will be so 
easy that it will be like finding money. 
This prize is for the first aviator who 
succeeds in the flight from Panama to 
San Diego, the first Pacific port of entry 
in the United States, and is open to the 
aviators of the world. 


California Cotton 
Takes first prize 





A $1,000 silver cup has been awarded 
to Imperial valley for producing the 
best bale of short staple cotton in the 
entire United States. 

This award was made at the Amer- 
ican Land & Irrigation Exposition held 
in New York. The American Nile Cot- 
ton Company of El Centro was the 
exhibitor. 

R. C. Musgrove of New York, a cotton 
expert of many year’s standing, was the 
judge, and he has stated that he intends 
to do his utmost to induce capitalists 
to become interested in Imperial Valley, 
as he believes it is a land of great promises 
in the cotton industry and that eventually 
the long staple cottons will be the prin- 
cipal crop here. 
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C iquatan 


The ancient name 





of California 





In christening the new Spanish mis- 
sion hotel at Planada, the much-diseussed 
“City Beautiful” in Merced County, 
the “‘Ciquatan” the following statement 
regarding the significance of the name 
has been contributed to Out West 
by D. O. McCarthy, the venerable pioneer 
and authority on California history. 

When Cortez conquered Mexico and 
entered that famous city he noticed 
that the Aztec women of the upper class 
wore heavy bands of pure solid gold 
around their arms and great strings of 
pearls around their necks. Cortez asked 
the Emperor Cuatemotzin where the 
gold and pearls came from, but he reso- 
lutely refused to tell until tortured most 
brutally, then he said that they came 
from Ciquatan, a rich country ruled by 
a race of Amazons, in which were found 
unlimited amounts of: gold and pearls. 
He further related that the country 
was separated from Mexico by a narrow 
sea. Cortez soon afterwards sent out 
an expedition to conquer and explore 
the land of gold and pearls. They re- 
ported on their return that the country 
was an island or a peninsula separated 
from Mexico as represented by the Em- 
peror Cuatemotzin by a long, narrow 
arm of the sea, and rich in gold and 
pearls controlled by a numerous race of 
the most beautiful women in the world. 
The country was represented to be hot 
but exceedingly productive, therefore 
the Spaniards called it Calidafornax, 
a combination of the latin words“ calida,”’ 
hot, atid “Fornax’’, furnace, meaning 
hot furnace. Time afterwards changed 
the name to California. 

What a pity that the rare and beauti- 
ful Indian name of “‘Ciqutan’’ for this 
wonderful country was not retained by 
the Spaniards. The native women along 
the head of this great arm of the sea 
(Gulf of California) are admitted today 
by all travelers to be the most beauti- 
ful women in the world. The men are 
the most perfect specimens of humanity 
now living. 














pan Nuys 


the city of Aladdin’s Lamps 
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RIENTAL imagination has charm- 
ed the ages with the story of 

Aladdin and his wonderful lamp. 
He had only to rub the sides of 
it, you remember, and anything that 
he wished for instantly took material 
form. Though admittedly beyond the 
bonds of the possible, the story has en- 
chanted the minds of humanity for 
generation after generation. But we 
occidentals here at the portals of the 
western sea and in this modern world, 
are witnessing an event which equals 
the wonders of the marvellous lamp. 
We are witnessing the creation of a 
city wholly formed, springing complete 
out of the ground. This is the city of 
Van Nuys, in the San Fernando Valley. 
A few months ago the level vista of the 
beautiful valley was unbroken; the cattle 
were grazing peacefully where substantial 
blocks now stand, and the winds swept 
free over the ;places now beautiful 
with artistic suburban homes. 

This enterprise has its commercial 
aspect, to be sure, that has been fully 
exploited elsewhere. But it has also 
another and deeper signification. And 
this is the near miracle that it represents 
—a miracle wrought by western enter- 
prise and the western capacity for con- 
ceiving and executing upon a magnificent 
scale. Think of the financial audacity 
of men who would expend nearly $1,000,- 
000.00 upon an electric roailroad, and 
$500,000 upon a spacious boulevard, 
before one stick of lumber or one pros- 
pective inhabitant had appeared! This 
alone would make it worthy of record in 
the history of civic achievement. The 
faith staked upon it measures up with 
phe huge sums of money, and lifts it out 





of the atmosphere of commercialism 
into that of the ideal; into the realms of 
daring that can dream and of dreams 
that dare come true. 

The San Fernando Valley was chosen 
for the setting of the miracle. This 
valley, wide, high, mountain-ringed, is 
one of the most fertile in all this fertile 
land of ours. The eastern dealers in 
our justly famed California fruits know 
well the luscious products that are 
boxed under the San Fernando label. 
The Valley’s productiveness was recog- 
nized back in the days of the Spaniards. 
No one knew better than the tonsured, 
keen-eyed monk of two centuries ago 
the agricultural value of a piece of land; 
throughout the state we find that where- 
ever a mission was founded it was in the 
where slight effort repaid with abundant 
harvest. Here, then, in the year 1797 
the Franciscan monks placed the mis- 
sion which they dedicated to San Fer- 
nando. This historic structure is still 
well preserved and forms one of the points 
of interest for the visitors that flock to 
California by the thousands every years 
Exhibiting in the purest style the grace- 
ful simplicity of the mission architecture, 
it is one of the beautiful monuments 
of the by-gone picturesque days. It 
formed one of the chain of missions that 
extended from San Diego on the south 
to San Francisco on the North. Under 
its shadow ran the old Camino Real, 
the King’s Highway, entering the Val- 
ley by Cahuenga Pass. This pass is so 
broad and gentle in grade that one does 
not realize it crosses the mountains until, 
on the other side, one beholds the hills 
encircling the valley and realizes that 
Los Angeles lies on the other side of 
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those beautiful blue slopes. El Camino 
Real still runs through the Valley. 
But no longer the pious Franciscans 
tread its way, barefooted and bowed 
of head. Now it knows familiarly the 
whirr of rubber tires and the honk-honk 
of automobile horns; and instead of 
the angelus or the vespers whispered 
reverently by the wayside, the echoes 
hear the merry shouts and laughter of 
motoring parties. 

So much for the historic beauty of the 
setting. Now something in regard to 
the town itself. One of the largest 
Ranches in the Valley was the Van 
Nuys and Lankershim Rancho, com- 
prising 47,000 acres. The frequent pas- 


Stretching Trolley 
Wire for 
Electric Railway 


into Van Nuys 
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Sherman Way 
the 
$500,000 


Boulevard 


sage of automobiles through the Val- 
ley brought the tract suddenly into 
notice as one peculiarly adapted for a 
suburban town; its close proximity to 
Los Angeles—a fact lost sight of when 
the only mode of reaching it was the 
steam car, which goes a circuitous route 
of twenty miles around the foothills 
and the yearly increasing demand for 
suburban homes, urged the idea still 
further; it was found that an automobile 
could run from the heart of the business 
section of Los Angeles to the center of 
the Rancho in thirty to forty minutes. 
This matter was carefully considered, 
and the Rancho finally purchased. 
The remarkable network of trolley 
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lines which bind its neighboring com- 
munities to Los Angeles, one of the best 
in the world, made it certain that the 
proposed town must be included in this 
system if it was to be a town at all. 
So the first step, after the acquisition 
of the land, was to enter into negotia- 
tions with the electric railroad for the 
construction of a line. These were 
satisfactorily concluded, and the con- 
tract was immediately let for a two-track 
line at a cost of nearly a million dollars. 


An army of men was then set to work 
grading and plowing the streets, and a 
large force of surveyors began the lay- 
ing out of blocks and lots. 


With the streets graded, the lots and 
blocks laid out, the boulevard planned, 
and the trolley line in course of con- 
struction, the shell of the town was com- 
plete. As yet, in spite of the millions 
being lavished upon it, the town did not 
exist as far as a dwelling or an inhabitant 
was concerned. The time was come to 
put the enterprise to the test. An 
auction sale of lots was held upon the 
site. In the course of a few hours 
175 lots were sold. The town was suc- 
cessfully launched. 

In February this year, the first load 
of lumber arrived and building was 
begun. 
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Now the town possesses substantial 
business blocks of pressed and enamel 
brick; residences, where the designer 
and the decorator have vied to produce 
structures beautiful to the eye, equipped 
with the latest comforts and utilities, 
and the best adapted to the semi-tropical 
character of the climate. Other resi- 
dences are in course of construction. 
The number of lots sold upon which 
building has not yet begun represents a 
total of $416,000. The trolley-line has 
from Los Angeles through Cahuenga 
Pass is practically finished. The boule- 
vard when completed, will be over four- 
teen miles long, comprised of a thirty- 
foot road-way for vehicles, with a wide 
parking on each side, where the palms 
are already flourishing and the roses 
are blooming as if they were growth of 
years. 

This, briefly, is the story of the achieve- 
ment of a town created whole. Arti- 
ficially, something has been produced 
that would, ordinarily be the result of 
years of endeavor and growth. What 
sight for dwellers in towns that have been 
the slow accreti of centuries! In its 
appeal to the imagination it ranks with 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, that 
wonder of the ancient world; and fairly 
eclipses the creation of that vision of 
beauty, the palace and courts of Versail 
les by Louis XIV. 





Part of the Business Center 
of Van Nuys. 
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The fame of the San Joaquin Valley 
is world-wide. The very cream of this 
great valley is a little stretch of country 
thirty-five miles long by ten miles 
wide lying along the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada mountains in Tulare 
County. Here for countless ages past 
the sediment from the hills, rich in plant 
nourishing properties, has been washed 
down and deposited, forming a soil 
that is simply unsurpassed. The per- 
petual snows of the Sierra feed numerous 
streams whose life-giving floods are 
diverted to systems of canals for distri- 
bution to the waiting fields. On these 
fertile slopes, warmed by the genial 
sun and protected by the near-by hills 
damaging frosts are unknown and fruits 
ripen weeks earlier than in less favored 
regions. 

The best watered and altogether 
choicest portion of this favored region 
is the northern end, more particularly 
the country around Orosi—a region that 
was until recently one vast wheat field, 
producing abundant crops without irri- 
gation, watered only by natural rainfall. 
The Alta Irrigation District, supplied 
by water from the Kings river, now 
covers much of the land hereabouts, at 
the nominal cost of about fifty cents 
an acre. However, the choicest soil, 
and that most suitable for citrus fruits, 
is found next the foothills, and here 
irrigation is earried on from wells and 
springs. Water is found in abundance 
at a depth of from 50 to 150 feet, rising 
to within ten to twenty feet of the 
surface. Electricity generated from the 
mountain streams, is largely used for 


pumping, and an electric railroad will 
soon traverse the entire district. 

The slight elevation of this region 
over the floor of the Valley gives it a 
pleasant and a most healthful climate, 
while the scenic granduer of the near- 
by mountains is a delight to the eye 
and an inspiration to the soul. 

Protected by the encircling arms of 
the mountains, oranges here ripen from 
four to six weeks earlier than in Southern 
California and in time to find the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas market practically 
bare. Valencias remain on the trees, 
growing during the winter months with 
no danger of freezing, and are marketed 
in midsummer after the Navels are all 
gone. 

Table grapes too can be put on the 
market from two to three weeks earlier 
than those grown even a few miles fur- 
ther out in the valley and topnotch 
prices thereby realized. Also the late 
grape—the Flame Tokay and the famous 
Red Emperor—can be grown and kept 
on the vine till late in the season, secure 
from danger of frost, and sold when all 
other grapes are off the market. 

Orosi is a town of about 800 inhabi- 
tants, situated in the northern part of 
Tulare County near the foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, on the Santa 
Fe Railroad, 233 miles south of San 
Francisco, in the heart of one of the 
most prosperous communities on the 
Coast. Cutler is the name of the rail- 
road station. The Porterville branch 
of the Southern Pacific also passes with- 
in five miles of the town. It supplies 
a good market for all kinds of farm pro- 
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duce; has a bank, capitalized at $25,000, 
a newspaper, the “Offer” three churches, 
no saloons, a $20,000 school building, 
all the prominent fraternal orders, and 
is as pretty and pleasant a place to live 
in as one could wish. 

Truly has it been said that the gold 
of California now grows upon its trees. 
Nowhere is this so clearly exemplified 
as in this foothill region of Tulare County. 
Here, guarded by the protecting peaks 
of the Sierras, which supply endless 
quantities of water and ward off the 
rougher and colder winds, seems to be 
the natural home of the orange. 

The elevation of this region puts it 
within the frostless belt. The parasites 
that in less favored localities either pre- 
vent the raising of citrus fruits, or make 
it very expensive, are here unknown. 
The black scale will not live here, and 
smut on the fruit is unheard of; thus 
there is no spraying, no fumigating and 
no washing of the fruit necessary. 

Around Orosi orange growing on a 
commercial scale is still in its infancy. 
A number of groves, however, are already 
in bearing and yield profits unexcelled 
anywhere. About every ranch house 
are to be found a number of trees grow- 
ing fruit for home consumption. Below 
are given some practical results. 

The Anchor Vineyard, at Orosi, has 
six acres of Washington navels, produc- 
ing in 1907, 3,000 boxes of fruit. 

Conkey Brothers in the same year, 
from three and one-half acres at Orosi, 
sold $2,350 worth of oranges. 

Rasmus Jenson, foreman of the Anchor 
Vineyard, in 1907 sold $360 worth of 
lemons from 20 trees. 

The Lindsay Gazette, in its issue of 
May 29th, states that from what has been 
already learned of yield and _ prices, 
the 1908 crop of Valencias will average 
from $1,250 to $1500 an acre. 

While grapes can be grown in many 
parts of the United States, California is 
preeminently the home of the vine. 

The San Joaquin Valley enjoys the 
distinction of being the only place in the 
United States—if not in the world 
where raisins can be successfully cured 
by the sun. And the foothill region of 
northern Tulare County is acknowledged 
by Fresno packers and others familiar 
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with the industry to produce finer table 
grapes and raisins than any other part 
of the valley. 

The future of the industry is secure. 
Raisins for the hundred million people 
of this country—to say nothing of ex- 
ports—must continue to be raised in this 
wonderful Valley. The limited land 
which produces these raisins must be- 
come more and more valuable as popu- 
lation increases. The following practical 
results are typical of what is being done 
every season: 

Alfalfa is the king of forage plants. 
In the Alta Irrigation District it grows 
luxuriantly, producing each year from 


four to six crops, yielding from a ton and 
a half to three ton per acre. Hogs and 
cattle fattened on alfalfa grow into 


money with astonishing rapidity, while 
hay always commands a good price. 
Dairying is a growing industry. Pota- 
toes, pumpkins, melons, beans, etc., 
all do well and bring good returns. 
Many of these crops can be grown be- 
tween the rows of vines or orange trees 
while these are coming to maturity. 
The Orosi District is a good place to 
live in—not only because its soil is rich 
and productive, its water supply abun- 
dant, its climate heathful, its products 
varied and in the highest degree profit- 
producing, but because within easy 
reach of one of nature’s greatest play- 
grounds—the Sierra Nevada: mountains, 
with their giant Redwoods, trout streams, 
camping grounds, and bracing atmo- 
sphere. One day’s drive from Orosi 
and you are in the heart of this wonder- 
land, the Sequoia National Park, con- 
taining the largest trees on earth. 


Fine sport and out-door life. Fine 
fishing, hunting and camping in the 


great Sierra Range. 


We have fine grape and orange land 
for $50 to $75 an acre. 

Our very choicest foothill orange and 
arly grape land runs from $100 to $150 
an acre. 

Alfalfa and general farming land, $40 
to $60. 

Improved properties, set to grapes, 
peaches, etc., from $200 an acre and up. 
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California Rice Harvest 

Visitors to the Balfour-Guthrie ranch, 
in Butte county California in November, 
may witness a rice harvest in full swing. 
The rice is cut with a self-binder and is 
proving an abundant and profitable 
crop. Last season from a smaller area 
on the same land the yield was 8,000 
pounds to the acre—seventy-three sacks 
of 110 pounds each. The acreage this 
year was planted to fifty acres of Japanese 
rice and 25 acres of an Egyptian variety, 
these varieties proving the most accept- 
able to this soil and climate, the latter 
producing by far the lighter tonnage. 
At a gross value of $180 to the acre and 
an outlay of $5 per acre for water during 
the season the proprietors of this big 
ranch believe rice to be a_ profitable 
crop. No expense account has been 
made public, and those who have been 
watching the rice experiments at Biggs 
must wait for further information from 
which to judge the final outcome. Cul- 
turally rice growing is a success in. that 
portion of the Sacramento Valley. 

A rhubarb plantation at San Luis 
Rey, San Diego County, is now setting 
out 175,000 Crimson Winter plants. 
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Three Volumes Selected by the 
Editor of OUTING from the 
Best Outdoor Books in America 


For the person living a week or a year away from the doctor, the 
grocer and the tourist guide. Volume One, The Book of Camping 
and Woodcraft, by Horace Kephart, is the standard pocket ency- 
clopedia on life in the woods. Camp Cookery deals with food 
supplies, from raw material to the eating; includes chapters on out 


fitting and nutritive values compared with portability. ack woods 
Surgery and Medicine, the third volume, is a common-sense book 
in plain language on the diagnosis and treatment of diseases and 


accidents, Written by Dr. Moody. 
Under the guidance of this library one can be pret ared to live in 


safety, comfort and health in the open. Used and recommended by 
mining engineers, travelers and hunters, from Alaska to South America. 

Bound handsomely in flexible leather and enclosed in durable cloth 
holder. Size 444x7 inches. Order through any bookstore, almost any 


geod sporting goods store, or direct. Price @4.00, Descriptive 

circular free. OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 815 Fifth ive 

nue, New York. 

The Best Christmas Present for the 
Boy or Man Who Likes to Camp 








Barn F 3128 
Phones } Residence F 1025 


YOUR PATRONAGE SOLICITED 
GIVE US A TRIAL 


HAY AND GRAIN FOR SALE 
STOCK BOARDED 


Automobile Service to all points and mountain trips a Specialty 


Orosi Livery 


B. De LaGRANGE and G. W. McDANIEL, Proprietors 


Stable 


Orosi, California 








Orosi Board of Trade. 


LARGE TRACTS 
A SPECIALTY 


MEMBERS—Tulare County Chamber of Commerce. 
Dinuba Board of Trade 


G. W. BISWELL & COMPANY 
Orange Land 


PHONE, Main 1323 


CHOICE FOOTHILL 
LOCATIONS 





MOUNTAIN STOCK RANCHES 





LARGE TRACTS A SPECIALTY 
FREE AUTO SERVICE 


OROSI, TULARE CO., CALIF. 


Write Us Your Wants—See our List for Orange, Grape, Peach, Prune and Alfalfa Lands, Stock 
Ranches, Prune and Peach Orchards, Orange Groves and Vineyards in the Frostless Belt. 
INQUIRIES PROPERLY ANSWERED. 
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CONSERVATION IMPERATIVE 

In this country comparatively little 
attention has been paid to conserving 
the fertility of the earth; straw stacks 
and other rough forage, that should have 
been used to bed the stables, pens and 
lots where stock is fed, that they might 
act as absorbents, saving all the liquid, 
as well as the solid manure to go back 
into the soil and add to its mineral 
fertility and homus have been wantonly 
burned and forever destroyed. In fact, 
says Co. Henry Exall in a recent address, 
in the best small grain sections of the 
country, the smoke from the burning 
straw stacks at times almost obscure 
the sun and forms a mighty pillar of 
cloud—a monument to the waste and 
prodigality of the people. Millions of 
dollars in intrinsic value, that should 
have been returned to the soil, have been 
wantonly destroyed. Dead animals of 
all kinds, from rats to horses, that should 
have been put into the compost heap 
and gradually incorporated into fertilizers 
of the greatest intrinsic value, have been 
allowed to decay, polluting the atmo- 
sphere, and returning almost nothing to 
the soil. The sewage of the cities and 
towns and a large part of their garbage, 
dead animals, etc., must be converted 
into fertilizers, the waste matter must be 
distilled and all valuable mineral sub- 
stances seperated and returned to the 
soil instead of being allowed to pollute 
the streams and poison the atmosphere. 
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Kes > LOS ANGELES 
{ENF BREWING 


Fast 


Sioe 


BOTTLED BEER 


FEW AS GOOD 
NONE BETTER 


SUNSET |/EAST 820 


TEL HOME 10857 








SUBSCRIBE FOR 


OUT WEST 


$1.50 PER YEAR 











A 


thing. 


keen competition, tell 


REPUTATION for good printing is an enviable 
It can not be gained in a day. 
good work— good presswork— good composition, 
prompt delivery — which counts in these days of 


Years of 


the story. 








218 NEW HIGH STREET 





Good Printing is cheaper in the end—Try ours 


WILL A. KISTLBR CO. 


Hello Number—Home A 2297—Main 5610 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Santa Barbara County Has Quarter Million 
Dollar Walnut crop 

The Santa Barbara county walnut 
crop this year will bring more than a 
quarter of a million dollars, the greatest 
in the history of the country. 

The shipments up to the present time 
from the Santa Barbara Walnut Grower’s 
Association are worth $167,000. It is 
estimated that this is about two-thirds 
of the crop. To the total of this associa- 
tion there must be added the shipments 
of the Carpinteria association which will 
undoubtedly bring the grand total for 
the county to nearly $300,000. 

Some idea of the advances made in 
walnut growing in this county during 
the last two years may be secured from 
comparative figures. What may be con- 
sidered as the previous banner year was 
1909. The crop that year brought $214,- 
118.56. Last year the Santa Barbara 
association shipped $189,678 worth of 
walnuts, which does not include the 
Carpinteria output. The shipments of 
the Santa Barbara association alone 
this year will be far in excess of the 
grand total of two years ago. 

Each year additional land is wee 
set to walnuts and it is predicted that 
the output from this country will be 
doubled within the next five years. 
The county possesses a climate and 
soil perfectly adapted to walnuts and 
as there is money in the cultivation of 
them there is no reason for a letting up 
in planting more acreage. 


California’s Olive Industry Growing 

The olive and olive oil industry of 
California this year will show an increase 
of 15 per cent over 1910. It will be 
one of the greatest years, both in the 
production and in the marketing of 
olives in the history of the state. This 
year’s total of olive oil will be 920,000 
gallons, an increase of 150,000 gallons, 
an increase of 150,000 gallons. One 
million gallons of pickled olives was the 
of 1910. This year will show an increase 
of 105,000 gallons. The crop of 1911 


will bring the growers in about $2,500,000 
With the announcement of this gratify- 
ing change in the olive industy Califor- 
nia comes the revelation that more olive 


Plant breeding and selecting has been 
our business for years. We market the 
results in the shape of thoroughbred 
vegetable and flower seeds. 
grow good crops. 

1912 Seed Annual Free on Request 
D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 








105 ANGELES" | 
LIMITED 


DINING CAR SERVICE 


in this palatial train is of su- 
perior quality and is a-la-carte. 


THREE DAYS TO CHICAGO 


is the time of Los Angeles Limit- 
ed, solid daily from Los Angeles 
via Salt Lake Route, Union Pa- 
cific and Northwestern. 


tafermation, RH Etc. at an ottice or 601. 
h Spring Street, Los Angeles. 
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NATIONAL 


Transfer 


and Storage Go. 
Mal" F350 


145 N. Broadway LOS ANGELES 
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trees were planted this year than in all 
the past eight years, and that California 
now faces the brightest future in the 
production of olives of any part of the 
world. 


In 1903 growers were receiving as low 
as $15 per ton for first class olives. The 
great eastern market was deluged with 
Spanish and Italian olive oils, which for 
the most part were adulterated with 
cotton seed oil and other low grade sub- 
stances. That was before the pure food 
law protected the California olive grower, 
who was always producing the pure ar- 
ticle. In the face of such unfair compe- 
tition the California grower found it im- 
possible to place his pure product on the 
market and secure a fair price for it, 
as foreign adulterated oils were selling 
at shamefully low prices. The natural 
result was discouraging to those interested 
in the industry of California. Prices 
went down so low that the growers 
could make no money, and some went 
so far as to dig out their trees. 


Water Measurement 


The method of measuring water in the 
west, so puzzling to the newcomer, 
is clearly set forth by a writer in the 
Los Angeles Times. 


For the ten years beginning March 
23, 1901, the California miner’s inch of 
water has been regulated by the same 
law. A correspondent asks what is 
meant by “an inch to five acres.” It 
means a constant flow of one miner’s 
inch to that acreage. Water is usually 
measured in large quantities by the 
second-foot, meaning the number of 
cubic feet of water that flows in one 
second of time. A second-foot is equal 
to forty miner’s inches in California and 
Arizona, or a flow of 7.40 United States 
gallons per second. It will cover one 
acre one inch deep in one hour. A 
second-foot for one day will cover an 
acre almost without seepage almost two 
feet deep, or, exactly, it equals 1.983 
acre-feet. One hundred California 
miner’s inches equal 18.7 United States 
gallons per second. One hundred Cal- 
ifornia miner’s inches equal ninety-six 
Colorado inches. 
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YOUR IDLE MONEY 


Or your savings should be in an account 
with this Bank which offers unequalled 
facilities and the most liberal interest 
consistent with sound banking. 

On Term Deposits the interest is 4 per 
cent a year and on Special (Ordinary) 
Checking accounts 3 per cent per year is 
paid. 

This Bank has the Largest and Best 
Equipped Safe Deposit Department in 
the West. 


EGURITY 
AVINGS BANK 


Oldest andLargest Savings Bank in the Southwest 


Resources = = = = $32,500,000.00 
Capital and Reserve = $ 2,000,000.00 
More than 64,000 Open Accounts 


SECURITY BUILDING, SPRING AND FIFTH 
Los Angeles 








ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per cent 
of the accidents that happen at street cross- 
ings and in getting on and off cars. It has 
become so gross that in order to save life 
and limb the Los Angeles Railway Company 
is now spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under the 
direction of the lectures of the Public Safety 
League. 

Here are the rules of the league for the 
prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking in 
both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a minute 
than spend weeks in the hospital. 

Never cross behind a car without assur- 
ing yourself that there is not another com- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CO. i 


A, 
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Mission Indian Grill 
Hotel Alexandria 


LUNCH 

DINNER 

AFTER THE TRIP 

AFTER THEATER SUPPER 


Famous for its unique en- 
vironment, prompt and ex- 
cellent service and its 
music. 

















AFTERNOON TEA 
GRAND SALON, 4 to 6 
MUSIC 50 CENTS 








The New OUT WEST 


is the only medium for 
reaching the people of 
the great Southwest. 


ASK FOR ADVERTISING RATES 








THE EVER-READY 
MESSENGER 


Noon or Night 
Week-days or Sundays 
Always Ready—Never Tired 


“JUST HOMEPHONE” 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











A DOG’S FOOT 


Has a number of raised cushions which prevent slipping 
and take up the concussion over hard surfaces. 





BAILEY’S “WON’T SLIP” RUBBER HEELS 
Embody this qpincole and insure ease and safety over 
all surfaces. The tread surface formed with ‘‘U” shaped 
ribs, together with flat ended rubber studs, form a sur- 
face that is positively non-slipping on ice or other slip- 
pery surfaces. Mailed upon receipt of price. 


35 cents per pair. For Men or Women. 


When ordering send a correct outline[drawing of the bot- 
tom of the heel of your boot. Order from your shoe 
dealer. Dealers write for prices. 100-page Catalogue of 
Everything in Rubber Goods Free. 

Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON MASS. 











ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM 


prevents early wrinkles. It is not a freckle coating; it re- 
moves them. ANYVO CO., 427 North Main St, Los Angeles 








E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 





PATENTS $180,340.00 PATENTS” 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 


YOU Should Have My FREE BOOKS telling HOW OTHERS willdo 
the same IN THE FUTURE. “What and How to Invent.”” Book Free! 


803.F., Washington, D. C. 





















































William B. Bowen 


Philanthropist 














